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dred nee the chart 
as prepared 
Phroughout these page the 

“industrial health,” “oceu 

ial health,” 


medicine,” ete., are 


term 
“occupational 
used a yn 
nymous with “industrial med 


icine.” All of 


physician-directed 


them connote the 


; 
LO 


movement 
vard the same objective the cor 


of the worker. And all 


ician’s profes 


ervation 
embrace the phy 


onal associates—-the industrial 


ygienists, the industrial nurse 


nd the industrial dentists 
Much that might have enhanced 
the fullne of thi 
tail had he omitted, such, for 
xample, as an account of the 
ibstantial literature of the last 
decade But there will be 


other i ues: thi om l not a 


pict ire’s de 


two 


valedictory. On the contrary, it 


a salute to management, to m 
icine, and to the opportunities of 


another 21 vear of association 


with both 
"THERE are certain highlights in 

this 
pointing out 


which need no 


them, how 


picture, 
One of 
ever, may be mentioned with the 
thought of adding to it here. It is 
the “Contrasts,” on page 433. The 
all mod 


added contrast—this one 


ern—evolves in dollars and cents 


Fringe benefit holidays, vaca 


tion payments, bonuses, special 
awards, profit-sharing plans, pen 
now sO 

United 


dollars an 


sions, premiums, ete., 
amount, in the 


biilion 


popular, 
States, to V5 
This is 18.5% 
In dollars per employee per year, 
it is $644. The contrast is between 
that amount and the approximate 
$15-$19 per year 


nually of payroll 


employee per 
which good medical service costs 
Considering the foregoing, de- 
liberately we have not said much 


about costs in these pages. It is 
now to begin evaluating the 
good 
that 
bookkeeping entries a 
Good 


worth so much more than can be 


time 
intangibles of medical ser- 
make the 


for- 


service 18 


vice in terms will 


mere 


mality medica! 


measured with a financial yard- 


tick as to make the dollars-and- 


cents almost trivial 


, 
men- 


HE insurance companies 


tioned on pages 504-505 are by 


no means the only ones having in- 
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ADRENA! 


Introduced to the medical prot on by the 


Davis Research Laboratories in L9OL ADREN 


epinephrine Parke-Davis) is one of the best kno 
and most widely used of all drugs. It 


tility are indicated by its wice ipplication 


ADRENALIN is a standby for relies 


asthmatic paroxysms It is i specific in Adams-Stoke 


svndrome, and is of great value for protein shock nitri 


toid crises, serum sickness, urticaria angroneuroty 


edema, and other allergic reactions 


ADRENALIN is emploved to prolong low il 
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agent. and to control hemorrhage 
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This advertisement emphasizes 
a statement elsewhere in the text 
to the effect that the demand for 
Medical Directors, physicians of 
experience and background in in 
dustry, far exceeds the supply. 
This is one of many. The field 
of Industrial Medicine is teeming 
with opportunities; the perspec 
tive on their size and number is 
infused with almost an aura of 
urgency 


N LARGE ways and small, this 

presentation owes much to the 
cooperation and aid of 
Among them, the following “bet 
freely 
gone with this affair along. For 


many 


ter wisdoms which have 


all, our thanks” 


Contributors 


RUSSELL G. BIRRELL, M.D., Med- 
ical Director, Imperial Oil Limit 
ed. 

Joserpu J. Brapy, Assistant Di 
rector, Public Information De- 
partment, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 

DANIEL BRAUN, M.D., Medical 
Director, Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation. 

W. F. BRUNING, Picker X-Ray 
Corporation. 

RONALD O. BUCHAN, M.D., Med 
ical Director, Prudential Life In 
surance Company 

Josern H. Cuivers, M.D., Med 
ical Director, Crane Co. 

VIVIAN M. CoLONNA, Public Re 
lations, Industrial Hygiene Foun 
dation. 

WARREN A Associate 
Professor, Industrial Health and 
Hygiene, School of Public Health, 
and Research Associate, Institute 
of Industrial Health, University 
of Michigan. 

MARJORIE LOUISE DEBoos, In- 
stitute of Industrial Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

H. N. Doy.e, Special Services 
Branch, Public Health Service. 

WILLIAM P. EcKeEs, M.D., Ex- 
ecutive Medical Director, Con- 
solidated Edison Employees’ Mu- 
tual Aid Society. 

RoscoE FAULKNER, M.D., Brad- 
ley Mining Company. 

FRANK FERLAINO, M.D.—un- 
timely taken by death on Septem- 
ber 2, at age 54. 

JosePH E. FLANAGAN, JR., San- 
itary Engineer Director, Assist 


CooK, 
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ant Chief Division of Occupation 
al Health, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Public 
Health Service 

Davip H. GoLpsTein, M.D., New 
York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center, Institute of Industrial 
Medicine. 

CHESTER C. Guy, M.D., Chief 
of Surgery, Illinois Central Hos 
pital. 

JosePpH P. HACKEL, President, 
Medical Film Guild. 

Luoyp E. HAMLIN, M.D., Med- 
ical Director, American Brake 
Shoe Company. 

Ture? G. HANKS 
Boeing 


M.D., Med- 
ical Director, Airplane 
Company. 
s < 
aging Director, 
ical Association. 
EARLE A. IRVIN, M.D., Medical 
Director, Cadillac Motor Car Di- 
Motors Corpora- 


HouiMBLAD, M.D., Man 
Industrial Med 


vision, General 
tion. 

DupLeEY Irwin, M.D., Medical 
Director, Aluminum Company of 
America. 

ApoLpH G. KAMMER, M.D., 
Head of the Department of Occu- 
pational Health, Graduate School 
of Public Health, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

M. H. KRONENBERG, M.D., As- 
Medical 
pillar Tractor Company 

A. J. LANZA, M.D., New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Cen 
ter, Institute of Industrial Med- 
icine. 

D. JoHN LAver, M.D., Medical 
Laughlin 


sistant Director, Cater- 


Director, Jones and 
Steel Corporation. 

H. W. LAWRENCE, M.D., Medi- 
ical Director, Procter & Gamble. 

Peter J. LYNCH, Committee 
Executive, Industrial Health and 
Safety Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

R. MAcDIARMID, Medical Ad- 
ministrator, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. 

Epwarp J. McCormick, M.D., 
President, American Medical As- 
sociation. 

JAMES H 
Medical 
Corporation 

GAY MERRIHUE, R.N., Execu- 
tive Director, American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Nurses. 

SeEwaArD E. MILLER, M.D., Di- 
rector, Division of Occupational 
Health, Public Health Service. 


M.D., 
Cable 


McDonoucu, 


Director, Rome 


NORTON NELSON, Director of 
Research, New York University 
Jellevue Medical Insti 
tute of Industrial Medicine 

Joseru T. Nog, M.D., Medical 
Director, East Liverpool District 
Potteries. 

R. B. O'Connor, M.D., Medical 
Divi- 


Center, 


Prevention 


Mutual 


Director, Loss 


sion, Liberty Insurance 
Company 

CarL T. OLson, M.D., Medical 
Director, Western Division, Loss 
Prevention Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company 

R. C. Pace, M.D., General Med 


ical Director, Standard Oil Com 


Department, 


pany of New Jersey 

ARTHUR K. PETERSON, M.D., 
Medical Director, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company. 

CARL M. PETERSON, M.D., Sec- 
Industrial 
Asso- 


retary, Council on 
Health, American Medical 
ciation 

LEO Price, M.D., Director, Un- 
ion Health Center. 

GrRapiE R. ROWNTREE, M.D., 
Medical Director, Fawcett-Dear- 
ing Printing Company. 

O. A. SANDER, M.D., Industrial 
Medical Consultant. 

BERNICE SAWICKI, Institute of 
Industrial Health, University of 
Michigan. 

HENRY J. SCHERCK, Vice-Presi 
dent, A. S. Aloe Company. 

W. H. Seymour, Vice-Presi- 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

FLOYD SHAFFER, M.D., Medical 
Director, Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

CHARLES E. SHook, M.D., Med- 
ical Director, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. 

HENRY FIELD SMyYTH, JR., 
Pu.D., Executive Secretary Amer- 
ican Industrial Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

HAROLD 
Medical 
Tractor Company. 

C. RicHARD WALMER, M.D., 
Managing Director, Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation 


dent, 


A. VONACHEN, M.D., 
Director, Caterpillar 


ND last in mention, but para- 

mount in importance, the loyal 
advertisers, whose long-time sup- 
port of the field of Industrial 
Medicine and its Journal has been 
value to both 
thanks!” 


of inestimable 
Again: “For all, our 
We are grateful. 
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What about “human maintenance” : 


The many changes that have taken place in industry over the past 
two decades have created an increasing need for well-planned and 
effective Industrial Medical programs. As the mechanical causes of 
accidents have yielded to control, the human causes have become 
more prominent. At the same time, the need for greater emphasis 
on the individuals who collectively constitute the back-bone of 
American industry has been intensified by the greater stresses and 
strains imposed by the change to an “adaptive” economy. To meet 
this need within the industrial framework, Liberty Mutual began, 
ten years ago, to explore the promise held forth by the science of 
Industrial Medicine and Nursing. 


Up to this time, our Loss Prevention Department has been furnish 
ing consultants in engineering and allied sciences to provide in 
dustrial policyholders with answers to their many loss prevention 
engineering problems. But, adequate advice and counsel to meet 
their specific needs in the area of Industrial health was not readily 
available. Recognizing the growing significance of the “man” on 
the production scene, we added consultants in Industrial Medicine 
and Nursing to provide this source for management assistance 


We began with two nurses and a part-time physician. Now Liberty 
Mutual has 23 nurses, 7-full-time physicians and several part-time 
physicians, who are helping industry to build programs of human 
maintenance. This growth is evidence that the idea was sound and 
the need is great. The effectiveness of this service has grown as 
our staff and our experience have grown. 


As management has become increasingly aware of the human fac 
tors in its production, it has turned to our Medical Division for ac 
curate answers to meet specific needs. Our doctors and nurses are 
effectively meeting this challenge. We started in manufacturing 
concerns. We have now expanded to help department stores, 
restaurants, trucking companies, and many other segments of com 
merce and industry. 


Liberty Mutual is proud of its active and able staff of consultants 
in its Loss Prevention Medical Division, and of the contribution 
they are making to the individual health and effectiveness of the 
people in American industries. 
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SOC ~CASeS need 


MORE POWER 


When injudicious food habits long standu 
reserves danger ISI A mtcensive tl ips 


prompt replenishment of Vitamins and Minerals 


Viterra Therap Mlic =~Concentrate m one 
amounts of Minerals and Trace Element 
therape uth pote naes of essential Vitam 


and complete correction of chron chciet 


pe ferl | “it F 


Viterra Therap 


VITAMIN A 25,000 n COPPER 
VITAMIN D OU ’ Units IODINI 
VITAMIN B Smeg. IRON 
VITAMIN Bb lOmg. MAGNESIUM 
VITAMIN’ B S my MANGANESI 
NIACINAMIDI mg. MOLYBDENUM 
VITAMIN ¢ bsomg. PHOSPHORI 
CALCIUM 03.0 mg. POTASSIUM 
COBALT gy. ZINE 


J. B. ROERIG AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Congratulations 
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JOURNAL of 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
and SURGERY 


Procter & Gamble 
Health Through Cleanliness Since 1837 





there’s 


more than 


antisepsis 


ne in a bottle of 


COMBATS INFECTION 
RELIEVES PAIN end ITCHING 


Ratwe mqredenn © aebery! eres) ether, Oty Ometiyt 
ee 


germicide + fungicide - deodorizer 


both cationic and nonionic detergency for better penetration 


and cleansing 
action prolonged for hours 


Many uses in ward and clinic; backrubs; skin prep; hydro 
therapy; hand disinfection; thermometer, syringe, instrument 
disinfection; skin preparation for injections; diaper rinse to 
prevent rash. 

Superior in safety, Bactine contains no phenol, mercury or iodine 
It is stable, uniform and effective in high dilutions. Nurses and 
patients find it pleasant — gentle to skin, nonstaining and agreeably 
aromatic. 


Available in |-gallon, 1-pint and 6-ounce bottles from your regular sup 


plier. Handy refillable spray type dispenser furnished with order at no extra charge 
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lestosterone. LOS.P.. Transmucosal Tablets LO 
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lestosterone. | " \queous Suspension Pon ' rod TOO 


me. per ce,; multiple dose vials 


bstradiol, | 


| (ing 


Eethins| kstradiol Tablets O.02 » 


bstradiol. Ub SPL. in Aqueous Suspension © 1 


ut mm simeule-aese Lisprosabole st] RAJ 1 cartricdes 


multipole dose vials 


bestradiol Benzoate. LS PL. in Sesame Oi} O33 me. and L00n per 
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) 


bestrone 1 3S.P. in \queous Suspension 
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Relief of ‘sore throat” 


SUL- PONDETS 


Eact 





? 


Significant Simplification 


in the Routine Management of 


Bronchial Asthma 


: 


SH intramyscutarly as desired 


Por-Home And 


a oa 


pei 


HP AGTHAR 


(IN GELATIN 


THE 


A 


THERAPE 


Self-administered As Easily As Insulin: 


A Patient Treated With HP’ACT HH AR Gel 


A woman 36 years of age had to be hospit tlized 
five times in 18 months for severe status asth 
loped after each 


maticus which usuall leveloy 


respirate ry if 

Phe problem « current attacks was effectively 
when the patient was ta ghe self 

administration of HP*ACTHAR G She has 

given herself five courses of HP*ACTHAR Ge 

luring the past year. Each course took from 


$to 5 days, and the results were so satisfactory 


Advantages of HP ACTHAR Get 


Fewer Injections: 


One or two dose s per week in Many instances 


Rapid Response, Prolonged Effect 


Combines the two-fold advantage of sus 
‘ t ‘ lone / / f 
taine action over proiongpe periods oO 


response of lyophilized 


IES 


LLIN 1s 


ARMOUR LA 


BORATOR 


iz) A 
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In infectious and allergic rhinitis and sinusitis 


Biomydrin “is effective as an antibiotic in clearing 


the nose of pathogenic organisms and purulent 


secretions. In many cases, sterile cultures were 


obtained after a brief period of treatment.” 


Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 3:299 (March) 1953. 


Improvement in 113 of 124 Patients* 
Number 


of patients | Improved 


11 1] 


Chronic allergic rhinitis 26 25 


Diagnosis 
Chronic catarrhal rhinitis 
Right maxillary sinusitis 2 l 


Chronic naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh 


Chronic suppurative 
sinusitis 


Coryza, Head cold, 
Catarrhal rhinitis 


Influenza 


Acute catarrh 





Hypertrophic rhinitis 
TOTAL 


e, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly 32 





r ‘ : , a . ‘ 
The Biomydrin formula 
THONZONIUM BROMIDE 0.05%. Synthe- 
sized in the Nepera laboratories. Exceed- 
ingly potent antibacterial. Greatly 
enhances the antibiotic activity of neo- 
mycin and gramicidin. Reduces surface 
tension, facilitating spreading and pene- 

trating Mucolytic. 

NEOMYCIN SULFATE 0.1%. Effective 
against gram-positive and gram-negative 
organisms. 
GRAMICIDIN 0.005%. Effective against 
gram-positive organisms 
PHENYLEPHRINE HC! 0.25% 
preferred vasoconstrictor 
THONZYLAMINE HC1 1.0%. Therapeutic 
concentration of this effective antihista- 


Widely 


miniec aids in controlling local allergic 
manifestations. 
e Prompt, prolonged shrinkage of nasal 
mucosa without secondary congestion. 
° pH is 6.2. Isotonic and buffered 
e Does not interfere with ciliary activity. 
e Spray covers larger area than could be 
reached by drops. 


e Available on prescription only. 


Nepera Chemical Co., Ine. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, Yonkers 2, N. Y. 
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Major advance in dermatitis control: 


to the control of der 
matitides is hormonal, enlisting the antiphloges 
eT ine mtiallergu potency ol compound I 


loremost ol the corticoste rou hormone 


is adapting corticoid therapy 
to simple inunctoon treatment, and obtamung re 
het in various forms of dermatitides within days 


sometimes within hours 


is Cortel Acetate Ointment 


hah rapidly control edema and crvehema 
| 


its ccllular infiltration, arrests pruritus on such 


harassime skin proble HHS cts A LOnpaae dermatitis, con 


wt clormiatites pruritits vulvac and ani, neure 


! 
cloTrBatitis mid “ loornlne mw clormatitus 


Acetate 
Ointment 


neoentrat 
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A New, Versatile Compound for Control of 


DYSMENORRHEA 
THE MENOPAUSE 


ASSOCIATED TENSION STATES 


SELECTIVE RELANANT 


Dimethyvlane relaxes spasm and tension without sedative or 


hyproti eflect.6-3 by blocking interneural transmission 


BROAD SYMPTOMATIC RELIES 


Dimethylane provides relief from tension and spasm within one to four 


hours. The relaxant effect of a single dose lasts for three to four hours 


Dime 


CAPSULES 2.2-DIFSOPROPYL.+METHANOL.1, 3-DIOXOLANE 


DYSVMENORREE A, MENOPALSI 

In dysmenorrhea, Dimethylane gives gratifying relief from cramps, 

backache and tension.-2 In the menopause, Dimethylane relieves hot flashes, 
nervousness, dizzy spells, headache, fatigue, depression and irritability. 


Supplementary estrogen therapy may be unnecessary. 


EXCEPTIONAL SAPRETY 

Dimethylane decreases muscle tone by action on the interneurons 

of the central nervous system. It does not cause sedation or hypnosis, 
and actually eliminates the need for barbiturates. Toxicity has not been 
reported, Less than 7° of patients complain of nausea 


and regurgitation.'-3 


DOSAGI 


Iwo capsules after meals and at bedtime. Dosage may be reduced 


for individualized maintenance therapy. 


SUPPLIED 


Dimethvlane is supplied in translucent green enteric-coated capsules 


contamning O.25 Gm... on preseription only. in bottles of LOO and 1.000 





THE NATIONAL DRUG COMPANY 


Philads Iphia i]. Pa 


More than half « 


REFERENCES 


1. Vivine, Ab. and Rut (, 
22:117 (Mar.) 1953 


/ and Horosel 


Bones. ¢ 
” 


23:183, 1951 


Boines, G.J.: Med. Time 





The new | 
plastic bandage _ 


os 


OLD-STYLE 
CLOTH 


PLASTIC ee 
BANDAGE fe) BANDAGE 


Now two types for professional use 


CURAD PLASTIC BANDAGES 100’s — 


In handy dispenser box for desk or work 


table (also hangs on wall \" length in 


either *, " or 1° width 


New/CURAD PLASTIC PATCHES 100’s 


Here's CURAD waterproof plastic ad 
hesive in easy-to use patches Available 


sizes: |! x | or | x2 


| (BAUER & BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company 


309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il 
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> | 
--instead of absent for 1 or 2 weeks' 


Natenshon! has recently reported the value of Each cc. contains: 


PHYATROMINE-H as a simple, effective office Physostigmine Salicylate 
l-Hyoscyamine Hydrobromide 


procedure for relieving pain and spasm in 
' 


In isotonic sodium ¢ ride $ 


neuromuscular disorders. In traumatic myositis 
SUPPLIED: No.1742—1-cc. ampuls 
30-cc. multiple-dose vials 

Complete Literature on Request 


and strains, “the patient usually gets sufficient 

relief from one injection so that he can return 

to work instead of being off one or two weeks.” 
" s ( hree ‘ 

Relief usually lasts for three days REFERENCES: 1. Notenshon, A. t. M. Times 81.342 


1 W., et ol. Read before the American ‘ ety | ay 
Experimental Therapeutics, Chicag Ac . 1943 3 
Biological Relator { Optically some bstonces, &.!t 


PHYATROMINE-H, containing |-hyoscyamine, ® telnet 


gave a better therapeutic response with fewer 


pary 


STABLE..READY TO INJECT..WELL TOLERATED 


side-effects than physostigmine-atropine combi- 

nations.' New evidence? confirms that hyoscya- 

mine is twice as potent in its antimuscarinic 

action as atropine; it has, however, only one- & a Since 1894 
half the cerebral stimulating effect,? and less KREMERS- URBAN COMPANY 


tendency to cause mydriasis.° LABORATORIES IN MILWAUKEE 





PLEASE SEND ME 
Profess 


— ee 
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Y-ce multiple 
PHYATROMINE-H 

l-cc. ampuls 
$6.30 per box 


(Quantity pr es 


PHYATROMINE-F 


[Brand of Phys 3m ylate and |-Hyoscyamine Hydrobromide] 


HARGE 


A New Better-Tolerated Physostigmine 
Formula for Skeletal Muscle Spasm 
Due to Strains, Injuries, and Arthritis 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


An Important Message From 


The President 


Why Our Entire Membership Should Enroll In The I.M.A.— Sponsored 
Group Disability Accident — Sickness Program 


In April 1953 acting upon recommendations 
submitted by the Committee on Workmen’s Compensation 
and Insurance, the Board of Directors of the 1I.M.A. 
approved Association sponsorship of a group 
disability accident-sickness insurance program for 
I.M.A. members, the program to be administered by 
the Joseph K. Dennis Company. This group program was 
made available in the I.M.A.’s endeavor to be of 
ever greater service to its members. 


I am advised that as of August 1, 30% of the ' 
required enrollment necessary to include all active 
under age 7O members regardless of health history, 
has been attained. A larger enrollment is necessary 
if the group program is to accomplish all of its 
objectives. 


Of course the need for protection and the 
desire to participate is an individual decision. 
However, your officers and directors believe that 
the benefits offered under this program are 
outstanding. Those members who have not enrolled to 
date are urged to re-study the informational 
material that they have previously received together 
with that appearing elsewhere on these pages. 


It is hoped that all members see fit to avail 
themselves of this excellent opportunity for 
disability insurance coverage. 


Runge Fo Wartduis HD. 


George F. Wilkins, M.D. 
President, I.M.A. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION — SPONSORED 
GROUP DISABILITY ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS PROGRAM 


Exelusively For Members 





LIFETIME ACCIDENT COVERAGE—FIVE YEARS SICKNESS COVERAGE 


Loss of Use Accidental ‘ ‘ 
of Hands Dismembermer Ann 
Benetit Benetit 


Premium 


OO.00) $1000 
7 O00 ooo oo 
OOo 1.00 OM 


OPTIONAL ADDITIONAL COVERAGE—You May Add: 
Annual Semi-Annual 
> Dae 

WEEKLY HOSPITAL INDEMNITY — $10.00 per day — yoemsam recmniam 

From First Day For 60 Days $ 12.00 $ 6.00 

ACCIDENTAL DISMEMBERMENT — Up to $9,000. 

Additional. Per $1,000 s 0.50 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH — Up to $4,000. 

Additional. Per $1,000 $ 1.50 


SICKNESS BENEFITS PAYABLE UP TO FIVE YEARS — 


$ 0.25 


$ 0.75 


(Beginning First Day if Hospitalized — 
Otherwise Eighth Day) 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS PAYABLE UP TO LIFETIME — (Beginning First Day) 


“IMPORTANT” — Here is why every eligible member of the Industrial Medical Association should enroll 
in the LOSS OF INCOME GROUP DISABILITY PLAN. 


Full benetits are paid regardl of any other During th 
' rane souls carry oe fot 
placement Income Internal Revenue tate 
x i Benetit IAN ERE 

”n mprehen 


) « 
iailable 


merease alter i 
cancellable 


WHAT YOUR I.M.A. PLAN PROVIDES: 


Benetns Per Week $ O00 
its Pe 2 600 00 

000 00 

000.00 

STALL IAL, 


' 
! 

rent 
i 


(mp in 

tal Dismemberment ’ t 00.00 1.000 00 
cordental Death Benetit O00 00 ooo 
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Doctor, if you will seriously consider the above we feel you will agree, for 30c, 45¢ or 60x 


per day you 
can't afford not to enroll. 


Se'ect the amount you desire and please mail your enrollment card immediately. 


JOSEPH K. DENNIS COMPANY ([(INC.) 
THE Suite 1027 175 W. Jackson Blvd 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Citeage 4, Mlncls 


GROUP INSURANCE eS meee yyy “ee se Enroll 
nent Applica » I.M.A. o ; 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE i pplication tor 1 sroup rogram 


Suite 1027 — 175 W. Jackson Boulevard NAME 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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STATE 
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Plastic Bandages 





They stick faster, stay on 
better than any other bandages. 


Golivonagchwen 





E 
WOUNDS FFECTIVE 


BURNS 
PERITONITIS 


ulfamylon is exceptionally active topically, is not inactivated 
by pus or blood or change in environmental acidity, and has shown 
no tendency to produce drug-resistant bacterial strains. Applied 


as wet dressing, by irrigation, by sponging or pouring into the 


Wintnnoe peritoneal cavity in amounts up to 200 cc. 


d\ 


Sulfamvlon 


(4-aminomethylbenzenesulfonamide) 


HYDROCHI RIDE 


NEW YORK 18, NW Y., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Supplied 


SULFAMYLON 5% SOLUTION 


in bottles of 1 oz 
and 8 ox 


ALSO SULFAMYLON 5% SOLUTION 
in bottles of 100 cc 
with vial of streptomycin 


20,000 units 


SULFAMYLON 5% VISCOUS SOLUTION 
for ear infections, 


bottles of | oz 





Sulfamylon, trademark reg US & 


Canada, brand of mofenide 
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Topical Ointment of 


‘tyaroCortone* 


ACETATE 
(HYDROCORTISONE ACETATE, Merck) 


for Allergic Dermatoses 


Topical Ointment of HyoROCORTONE Acetate produces rapid 
relief and local improvement in the following indications: 
contact dermatitis (e. g., poison ivy), and 
atopic dermatitis, including 
eczematoid dermatitis, food and infantile eczema, 
disseminated neurodermatitis, 
and pruritus with lichenification. 

Marked decrease in erythema, edema, and pruritus have been 

obtained without generalized systemic etlect 
Supplied: As a 1% and 2.5% ointment, 5-Gm. tubes 


juest 


Hyprocortone is thes red ! NIE RCK A&A CO., Inc. 
frad NaTR ¢ : ; wee Manufacturing Chemists 
lor ats brand of hydrocortis ; 


RAHWAY 4eneev 
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MICROWAVE 


RADAR DIATHERMY 


SY shining example of qi> Excellence tn Elechontcs 


Over fifteen thousand Raytheon Miécrotherms 
are now in use in modern clinics, hospitals and 
doctors’ offices throughout the nation. 

This is a logical outcome of the pioneering and 
leadership in the field of electronic development 
and application that has made Raytheon one of 
the biggest names in this fast growing young 
giant of American industry. 

Raytheon Microtherm Microwave Radar Dia- 
thermy is an ultra modern means of precision 


heat therapy. 

Operating at 2450 megacycles it is far above 
the 920 megacycle television range, avoiding the 
TV interference problem. 

Microtherm provides high clinical efficiency — 
penetrating energy for deep heating dosage 
may be precisely controlled over large or small 
areas nothing touches the body, no danger of 
shocks or arcs safe, rapid, easy to apply and 
to duplicate treatments. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration and ask us to mail you the latest clinical reportson Radar Microwave Diathermy. 
You can buy Raytheon Microtherm with confidence = apraovin ay tHE # CC 
q te ay 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
POWER TUBE DIVISION © WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


The Power Tube Building 





Vow 


for the first time 


plus 


PHYSOSTIGMINE 


with ATROPINE 


rgN 
Lolyvph 
safe effective relaxation 


of skeletal muscle spasm without loss of normal muscle 


tone or function. 


Exerts the fuil spasmoly tic action of Polyspaz 
(Chimedic brand of mephenesin) plus the beneficial 
effects of physostigmine and atropime on the neuro- 


muscular sy stem. 


TOLYPHY is specifi ally designed for the relief 
of pain, for increased range of motion and restoration 
of normal function im a wide variety of conditions com- 
plicated by skeletal muscle spasm or neuromuscular 


hyperirritability : 


Arthritis, fibrositis, torticollis, bursitis, myositis, 
low back pain. In paralysis agitans the primary pathol- 
ogy in the central nervous system is often irreve rsible, 
but TOLYPHY helps bring relief from the stiffness, 
tremor, rigidity and painful muscle spasm. 


Literature and samples of TOLYSPAZ and TOLYPHY available. 





Please send me: 
Literature and samples of TOLYPHY 
Literature and samples of TOLYSPAZ 


Vame 


(ddress 
Slate 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 


5547 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Upper 
Respiratory 


Infections— 


A-P-CILLIN 


Contains three established ingredients 
for their combined attack. 














Provides symptomatic relief PLUS the prevention and 
control of secondary infection. 





For the convenience ef your patients, 


each A-P-Cillin tablet provides: 





A.P.C.—for its analgesic-antipy retic action 


Acetylsalicylie acid—2!2 gr. 


2 vr. 


Phenacetin y 


Cafleine—!>2 vr. 





Antihistamine—for mild sedation and symptomatic 


relief, particularly from profuse nasal secretions 


Phenyltoloxamine dihydrogen citrate—25 mg. 





Penicillin—for prevention and control of secondary 


infections 


Procaine penicillin G ... 100,000 units. 


Dosage: Usual adult dosage is 2 tablets t.i.d. one hour 
before or two hours after meals continued 


for at least three days. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC., KENILWORTH, N. J. 
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facility of Ronse designed for roses 
concentration = and ready control presi 
and efficienc by can be operated aoe: 
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Martin, R.3 


» prand of 

nylene (Blue), ! 

jners of 300 cc: _ 

Stephen, ». R. Nowill, w. K. 
R.: AnesthesioloBy 13646 

c. R. 


.) 1952. 
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in all 


liad allergies 
“eS So responding to 


. if »« antihistamines 














More potent than any other 
available antihistamine, CHLOR-TRIMETON 


i } maleate provides unexcelled relief in a 
9 wide variety of allergic disorders. 


No other antihistamine is better 
ag C) tolerated by patients. 
y For regular daytime use, CHLOR-7RimeTON® 
maleate (chlorprophenpyridamine maleate ) 


CHLOR-TRIMETON 


CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


NOLANIUL"UOTHS 





... planning 
or improving a dispensary? 


EMERGENCY 
TREATMENT ROOM 


EXAMINATION AND TREATMENT ROOM 


.... Let aloe help you 


Viodern industrial health eare is increasingly concerned with the general 
health of employees as well as the routine treatment of the injured. Uf 
mecovesy you plan lo expand existing tac ilities or establish an entirely new ce part 
ROOM ment, ALS. Aloe has a planning department staffed with medical equip- 
mienit ¢ Xp ris, prepare dito he Ip vou with lavouts and sue sted equipme ni 

lists. Our planning ervice is designed to save valuable time and relieve 

vou of the burden of endless detail in preparing floor plans check lists, 

ete. The itlustrations above show the Aloe-equipped medical and labo 

ratory installations of the Atlas Powder Company's plant in Chattanooga, 

lennessee. Here, the employee is placed in an atmosphere equal, in 

every respect, to that of the private physician's office, and is therefore 

relieved of any possible doubt that he ts the beneficiary of superior med 


ical care. Please write for complete details. 


Ge Se aloe company ANL SIDIARIES «© 1831 Olive St. « St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


LOS ANGELES |! SAN FRAN “ISCO * SEATTLE 1 MINNEAPOLIS 4 
. Re 527 NOD A 


1150 SOUTH FLOWER ST 500 HOWARD STREET 


KANSAS CITY 2 NEW ORLEANS 12 ATLANTA 3 WASHINGTON 
4128 sRoanDway 1425 TULANE AVE 492 PEACHTREE ST 1501 14TH sr 





1682 brings 
special finesse 


Your patient often judges your operation 
to skin by ~ A agence of the ckin mites and 

the final scar. With D & G‘s product 1682, 

you accurately coapt the skin edges of a 
suturing wound on the face, neck, breast or extremities 

and are sure of minimal scarring. 

1682 is the D & G Dermalon® monofilament 
nylon suture with attached ATRAUMATIC® 
needle CE-4 (%% circle cutting point). 


Dermalon nylon sutures... 
> have the excellent tensile strength of nylon 
> are easily removed, with little pain 
> cause minimal tissue reaction 
> have a distinctive blue color to make 

them easily discernible 

Ask your suture nurse to have Davis & ——— 
Geck’s product number 1682 ready for all with attached 
skin closures. Keep product 1682 in sizes 6-0 Atroumetic 
to 00 on hand for closing traumatic and een 
minor surgery wounds at the office. D & G entting point) 
Atraumatic needles come to you in over Needle snown 


300 needle-suture combinations. a 





| 


_—_—_—. 


—— orbs. 
; +44 


Atraumatic’ Needles 


Davts &- Geck Inc. 


, 
aunt OF AME RITAYN (yanamid ¢ Owrayve 


57 Willoughby Street, IS> Brooklyn 1, N.Y 




















RESEARCH LABORATORY 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 





INCORPORATED 


FIRST IN CIGARETTE RESEARCH 





In impending /” 


or 


frank 


shock 


when hemorrhage 


is not a factor, 


do not risk hepatitis, use 


Expa ndex' 


(DEXTRAN) Injection 6% 


When hemorrhage is not a factor in pro- 
ducing shock, or when the blood lose does 
not exceed 30°), all danger of hepatitis can 
be avoided when Expandex is used as an 
emergency measure to restore effective 
plasma volume. Containing 6°; dextran in 
isotonic sodium chloride solution, Expandex 
is sterile, therefore cannot transmit the virus 
of hepatitis. Expandex can also serve as the 
sole means of overcoming circulatory failure 
in shock due to surgery, trauma and burns. 


It offers the added advantages of instant 


availability because it is in soiution, non 
interference with blood typing and cross 
matching, and virtually complete elimina 
tion from the organism through excretion or 
metabolism. Expandex, the first clinically 
acceptable dextran solution produced in the 
United States, is supplied in 250 cc. and 500 
cc. flasks; the latter is also supplied with a 
sterile administration set complete with 


needle and airway cannula 


SPharmaceu licals 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y 





CURITY 

Adhesive 

is made 

for fast application 
without wrinkles 





Smooth, fast, wrinkle-free taping is assured 
in Curity adhesive by a special cloth back- 
ing which reduces wrinkling . . . yet is flex- 
ible to permit you to work fast with sure, 
smooth results. 

With the special backing of Curity 
adhesive, the risk of having to stop and 
re-tape to eliminate wrinkles is significantly 
reduced. And an improved adhesive mass 
gives added sticking quality. 

See if you don’t find Curity the easiest- 
handling, smoothest-working adhesive you 
have ever used. 


Curity 
ADHESIVE 


IC eauER & BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company 
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Coarse 


U labliviged. flrtltitive dhtite HtivMe 


Greaseless...Long-Lasting...Not Removed by Washing 


{ NIQUE in formula and manufacture, Covicone Cream is a special 
plasticized combination of silicone (dimethylpolysiloxane ) 
nitrocellulose and castor oil suspended in a greaseless vanishing 


PREVENTIVE cream base. When applied to the skin, it forms an invisible, 
T H E R A P Y /F ° R Z Hpere eptible films which prov ides effective protection from 


a Variety of sensitizing or irritating substances 


* Occupational Dermatoses Because the protec tive coating ts not che stroved by normal 


washing of the skin, Covicone ts ideally suited to treatment 
* ial Dermatoses 
ryt Aas of occupational and allergic dermatoses, where prolonged 
o me : or CoutLIMUOUs protes thon ts che sired Initially, ¢ OVICONE Is 


applied twee daily for 10 days to two weeks, after which 


* Inflammation from ° 
Body Fluids effective protection can be maintained indefinitely 
with applications at daily or less frequent intervals. Now 


* Lesions Irritated by available at pohacarninane ies, COVICONE Is sup ‘1 pf tt 


Scratching plied hh One -oUunes tubes and one pound jars 


* Sensitivity to Any 


“ew covicone 
CREAM 


(Abbott's Protective Skin Cream) 





5 


Proctologist* reports on ‘QUOTANE 


as an anti- pruritic in ano-rectal discomfort 





his findings: 1. good to excellent relief 
from itching and burning 


in 92% of his patients. 


2. no sensitivity or other 


untoward reaction. 





*Ramsey, W. EL: Am. Pract 


QUOTANE Or:ntiment 


S.K.F.’s Remarkable New Topical Anesthetic 


(Also available as Lotion) 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 


*T.M. Rew. U-S. Pat. Off. tor dimethis ruin hyde ! ride, S. K. F 
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oral 
Csbre wen-progeslerone 
effective in 


menstrual disturbanees: 





Cyclogesterin 
tablets 





~~ 


, a tH 


* 
NG ERATRUM ALBUM, a spe- 
iio « ies of | eratrum indigenous 
to southern europe, yields the ester 
alkaloid ‘Provell Maleate.” “Provell 
Maleate’ is many times more potent 
than the mixture of substances from 
which it is isolated. Its uniformity 
and purity permit better control of 
the hypertensive patient than is pos- 
sible with mixtures of alkaloids. 
Hoobler* states that protovera- 
trine is superior to the alkaloids from 
Veratrum viride in that blood pres- 
sure can be reduced from six to eight 
hours daily without produc ing nau- 
sea, vomiting, or tolerance to the 
medication, The purity of the alka- 
loid allows for the accurate dosage 
sO necessary to continuing good re- 


sults over extended periods of time. 


NEW 


hypotensive 


agent 


Careful adjustment of the dosage 
= hedule to fit the need of rut h pa- 
tient is mandatory. Overdosage may 
result in distressing, although usu- 
ally not serious, symptoms. “Provell 
Maleate’ is a potent drug to be ad- 
ministered only under the close su- 
pervision of a physician. 

"Provell Maleate, 0.5 mg.. is avail- 
able in cross-scored tablets (to facili- 
tate careful individualization of dos- 
age) in bottles of 100, Your pharma- 
cist has it. Be sure to evaluate care- 
fully this important hypotensive 
drug. Ask the Lilly representative 

_or write Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana, U.S. A., 
flor more complete pharmacologic 
and clinical data. 


* Annals of Internal Medicine, 37:465, 1952 


PROVELL MALEATE 


CPROTOVERATAINE A AND & MAaLbatt Lit.y 


lowers blood pressure 
Se acai . 





consistently, safely 





INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICINE 


SURGERY 


4 
de the of Managements of Sudustey OCTOBER, 1953 
4 — ‘ 
and the Physicians of Siudustey— 


Good medicine is the same whether it be in the factory, in the city, or on 
the farm. Fundamentally, the doctor recognizes his responsibility to keep 
people well, or to promote rapid recovery from sickness or injury, regardless 
of cause. Medicine as a whole recognizes its responsibility to industrial workers 
through the ministrations of its general practitioners, its industrial physicians, 
and its consulting specialists. Through the agencies of medical organization— 
the Industrial Medical Association and the Council on Industrial Health of 
the American Medical Association—we are steadily making progress in the 
formulation of adequate standards and in the provision and maintenance of 
proper workshops and health facilities. We are fully aware that the principles 
of prevention are paramount. They are the ultimate solutions for the most 
pressing of industrial health problems, whether they derive from the work 
itself or from external influences. While we focus our professional minds on 
the shop and factory, we must also think of the home and the free hours of 
the worker. Our aim must be an over-all perspective. 

My own observation convinces me that the elimination of occupational haz- 
ards and diseases, and the treatment of the industrially sick and injured are on 
the whole proceeding well and that the rates of future progress will be even 
more greatly accelerated. 

I believe that in our country we have arrived at a very commendable health 
status for the great majority of the people. We cannot think of industry or 
medicine reaching present goals under any form of dictatorship. As we press 
forward in our effort to improve the health and welfare of workers in our 
factories and in other aspects of community life, we must also seck to defend 
them against the encroachment of any system which could destroy the gains 
made by industry, by labor, and by the scientific professions. 

The horizons of medicine are unlimited in a free world. Its past accomplish- 
ments and future triumphs will inevitably be reflected in industrial progress 
and in the economic outlook of our country. If free medicine is injured, then, 
if I am a student of history, we can anticipate destruction of free and independ 
ent labor and industry. 

I am glad to present to you on this occasion my sincere felicitations. Truly, 


Industrial Medicine has come of age. 


President 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





"“Iron-works, forge-fires in the mountains, or by river-banks, men around feel- 
ing the melt with huge crowbars—lumps of ore, the due combining of ore, lime- 
stone, coal—the blast-furnace and the puddling-furnace, the loup-lump at the 
bottom of the melt at last—the rolling-mill, the stumpy bars of pig-iron, the strong 


clean-shaped T rail for railroads.” 


—Walt Whitman 


- 








Twenty-One Years 


7c ENTY-ONE years ago, on October 5, 1932, the 
first issue of Industrial Medicine made its ap- 
pearance. The event was not world-shaking. No 
splash rippled the economic tide. No echoes 
bounced from the declivity of the “big depres- 
sion.” A small happening, it drew small comment: 
“Another medical journal?’ Was not the field al- 
ready fully served? “Poor timing!” No moment 
less propitious! “The omens scowled; the augurs 
shook their heads.” But there the new Journal 
was. And now, on its twenty-first anniversary, 
here it is. The event did have significance; the 
timing was right. The proof is a matter of retro- 


spect. . 
The Nadir 


19 4): On the national tableau, business was on 
. its back looking up——inert. People were 
marking time; there was plenty of it to mark, the 
year passed slowly. Fifteen million workers were 
unemployed; a voluntary wage reduction of 10% 
was accepted by 1,500,000 railway employees at 
a Chicago conference; Jimmy Walker resigned 
as Mayor of New York, and sailed for Europe; 
the first movies in technicolor were shown; the 
Yanks took the World Series, four straight; 
President Hoover asked Congress for a $4,218,- 
803,334 budget; Fred Frame won the Indian- 
apolis Race at 104.14 mpm; the neutron was dis- 
covered; Hitler was offered the Chancellorship of 
Germany. It seemed the major event that the 
political opportunists rode into power on a wave 
d from false promises. 
in 1932 sulfanilamide, 
liscovered” as a drug. 
urs, the “antimicrobial 
lilamide, the first of 
true perspective. 
: ial medicine. DON 
LOWE (1883-1946); Medical Director, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, was President ica 
Axzsoviatinn of 1 sire 


of false hopes engend 


In the light of 
m ushere 


for a third. Things were to get worse befo 
got better. The union of management and 
cine had done well during the “for better” p 
would it survive the “for worse?” It would. 
were thinking, and theirs were long, 


thoughts. Some wrote; and the years 


October, 1953 


shown they held the pens of prophecy. Anticipat 
ing the deluge of silicosis claims that was quick 
ly to stagger the managements of heavy indus- 
tries, SAPPINGTON 1889-1949 published his 
“Silicosis and Other Dust Diseases’’; GARDNER 
his “Inhalation of Quartz Dust”; 
McCORD, his “Silicosis in the Foundry.” GEHR- 
MANN struck the keynote of the future in his 
“Prevention of Lead Poisoning in Industry.” 
HENRY FIELD SMYTH unerringly forecast the con 
ditions that were to become a tumult of deaf 
ness before they would be taken seriously, when 
he wrote about “Noise in Industry: Its Effect on 
Hearing and General Health.” McNALLY fomented 


(1888-1946), 


a controversy which has proved to have no 
ending, in “The Tar in Cigarette Smoke.” HART 
FISHER seemed ahead of his time in his studies of 
“Electric Shock.” Meanwhile the American Col 
lege of Surgeons gave the year a certain tangibil 
ity. It surveyed 174 industrial medical depart- 
ments and in 1932 first bestowed its ACS “Certi- 
ficate of Approval” which, for almost two decades, 
was to serve as the accolade of excellence in in- 
dustrial medicine. Seventy-four medical depart 
ments were awarded the Certificate that year. 


| rare hnology 


"THE industrial medical significance of 1932, 
however, had its roots in deeper meanings 
Time was snail-paced. Looking back, it appears 
that time was resting, gathering courage to meet, 
and strength to cope with, something it sensed 
but couldn’t name. Time was afraid. Soon 
would come the phenomenon that was to d 


its measured values. Technology 


in the hidden dark, singing in the far-¢@ silences, 
dissecting the invisible atom, impog&ng its units 
of use upon infinity—+this was sh tu set about 
the’ confounding ot time; t 
scope it upon itself, and mak 
men live in tomorrow while 
This phenomenon that vool 
very faeulties of eyds and gars,” was to impose 
land upon industrial 


t go so fast that 
ey breathe today 
“amaze, indeed, the 


Men were to work in 

the techniques and ma 

in the places of its making 

werg to cr@ate new atmospheres, new hazards, 


at exposures, new requirements of safe and 
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immediate adaptation. The technology of the 
future would be reflected in products, but the 
technology of the laboratories 
which would spew them forth was to be even 
more technical than the products themselves. As 
always, men were to bring to their work their 


factories and 


human potentialities of needing the “medicine” 
of healing, but in the places of their work they 
were to need more—they were to need industrial 
medicine. This concept evolved its own name: 
“prevention.” 

By no means is it implied that “prevention” as 
the “touchmark” of industrial medicine, began in 
1932. The preventive idea has a long history. One 
small facet of its genesis is described by ANDREW 
HARVEY (1868-1949), Medical 
Co., Chicago, 1896-1936: 
1890-1900, Mr. (R. T.) 
advocate of industrial concerns looking after 
their help. Many of the heads of such companies 
spent their summers at Lake Geneva, commuting 
at week ends; they congregated in the parlor 


Director, Crane 
“During the years 


Crane was a _ strong 


cars, and here Mr. Crane preached his ideas. 
I think N. K. Fairbank, President of a big soap 
company at that time, was a convert, and others 
became interested so that between 1900 and 1915 
I had many inquiries about our medical set-up.” 

ANDREW HARVEY was the first Medical Direc- 
tor in the United States (appointed June 1, 
1896). His confreres in industry during the next 
two decades were known mostly as Chief Sur- 
geons. Gradually, as the preventive concept grew, 
there were more Medical Directors. In 1932 
about half of the IMA members had that designa- 
tion. Now, except on the railroads, the title “Chief 
Surgeon” is rare; “Medical Director” carries the 


modern implications—-in name as well as in fact. 


“Nunc pro Tung F 


"THE LAW profession has the phrase “nune pro 

tunc.” Using it with reference to 1932, it may 
be said, “now for then,” that the year was near 
the center of the transition that has evolved the 
complex technology of today; at least the begin- 
ning point of its overwhelming up-sweep. Man- 
agements may have been marking time, but they 
were planning, even while they waited. Looking 
back from what they have done, it is possible to 
imagine what they were planning. Unwittingly, 
they were getting ready .... for something that 
then had no shape. 

It may be imputed to 1932 that it was about 
the time when industrial medicine became aware 
of the new and unusual demand that was to be 
made upon it with respect to technology. How it 
responded, and to what extent it has taken its 
place at the right hand of management is tied in 
with a second unusual requirement. Even in 1982, 
technology had outrun time; but more, it had 
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far outdistanced the ability of mankind to absorb 
it. In the deliberate processes of evolution, al- 
ways there had been a lag in man’s adjustment 
to the new. He approached it gradually, some- 
times reluctantly; became accustomed to it slow- 
ly. The path of the plodding ox was thousands 
of years long, and of the patient horse, centuries. 
Then came the railroads, and after a hundred 
years man had grown used to them as the ar- 
teries of his economy. But suddenly the world 
was awheel; the self-propelled vehicle was thread- 
ing the capillaries of his life. Speed was his serv- 
ant; his to control. With it he could pace the 
technical, overtake his lag. A comparison of 
traffic accidents as between the ox and the auto- 
mobile need only be suggested to point up the 
fact that man is still unable to absorb his tech- 
nological developments as fast as he produces 
them. He cannot yet take them in stride. He re- 
sponds with stresses and strains new to his 
physical capacities, and with reluctances new to 
his mind. 

So fast is the rate that before he can adapt 
himself to one epoch-making development, more 
demand attention —not only as to use, but also as 
to manufacture. Processes, materials, machines, 
precisions, calculations, experiments, extremes of 
the vast and the minute, cold and heat, noise and 
silence—all these in their myriad combinations 
impose upon the human frame strange tensions, 
in addition to “the thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to.”” And thus the second unusual 
demand upon industrial medicine was to be that 
inquire not only “of what trade 
background was _ his 


it study man 
is he?” but over what 
ontogeny spread. Medical science, technical sci- 
ence, social science—each with relation to the 
whole man and his place in his teeming environ- 
ment, each distilled for pin-point application to 
the individual human being—these became the 
industrial physician’s assignment. 


Management 


‘THIS assignment was not derived from govern- 
ments, laws, compulsions; it came from man- 
agement. Its motivation sprang from management. 
But what is management? Management is men 
business men, individualists, pioneers, dreamers, 
creators—administrators and executives, dealing 
with people and with things; directing and man- 
aging the free enterprise that has made the na- 
tion; planning for other men whose jobs and 
whose money are in their care; shouldering their 
responsibilities throughout the work-day hours, 
carrying them home in their brief cases, their 
minds—their hearts. The year 1932, low point of 
the depression, was close to the time when it 
began to be appreciated that no more would exist 
the sharp dividing line between employers and 
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“their help”; that the men of management, like 
“their help,” human beings—with 
nerve, brains, vigor, skill, power, stamina—and 
with “nerves,” ulcers, hypertensions, headaches, 
anxieties, and the effects of worry; listening, 
learning, thinking, leading, driving—and driven; 
men in the various echelons of office from presi- 
dent to foreman, each in his separate sphere. . . 


were also 


human beings all. 

Management is men. But also, in 
meaning, management is what 
They are “good managers” in proportion as they 
In the 1890's “R. T 
Crane, Sr., thought it ‘good business’ to have a 
full-time Medical Director, having in mind little 
medical emergencies.” 


broader 
those men do. 


recognize “good business.” 


more than surgical and 
The quality of the “good” was conditioned to the 
time. Then it was “good business” to invoke the 
common law defenses; now it is “good business” 
to prevent the injuries. The meaning of “good” 
has had its own measures of progress. Manage- 
ment has discovered that as its functions pass 
down the line—president, to vice-president, to 
department head, to supervisor, to 
they finally rest upon the untitled employee at 
the bottom—to the extent that he has to manage 
himself. If he does this well, it is reflected on up 
to the president’s office. If he does it poorly, top 
suffers. Good management, there- 
He cannot 


foreman 


management 
fore, is interested in his doing it well 
be ordered to do it well, or penalized for not 
doing it well. It is a sound assumption, however, 
that he wants to do it well, and experience has 
shown that he will respond to efforts to help him 
do it well. 

The “well” is important, because he is unable 
to do much about it when he is not “well.” This 
touches upon the common denominator of all 
jobs, the humanness of those who fill them. Hu- 
manness is never more manifest than in the 
presence of the physician. Here the industrial 
physician's assignment becomes specific; here he 
brings to bear upon the human being before him, 
in special personal application, his knowledge of 
medicine and the technologies and humanities of 
industry. With relation to the human being in 
employment it is the industrial physician's as- 
signment to keep him well when he is; to get him 
well when he isn’t; to help fit him to his work and 
his work to him; to see that his is a wholesome 
working environment; and to be ready and able 
to advise him as to the physical and emotional 
management of his personal self in his work re- 
lations, his home relations, and his community 
relations. The industrial physician has done well 
with his assignment. Already he has come a long 
way toward the goal of establishing for each em- 
ployee, that “unity of mind and body” which will 
enable him to live happily within his individual 
powers of adaptation. The result has been that 
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found it 
Medical 


busi- 


thousands of top managements have 


“good business to sustain a full-time 


Director.”” This exemplification of “good 


ness” needs no explanation, no apology, no de 


fense 


lait Accompli 


195 3: During the 21 years of the life of this 

‘ Journal, industrial medicine has grown 
to huge proportions in size, and to unchallenged 
1932, its 


terms of 


definiteness in fact. In protagonists 


lectured and wrote in “ought” and 
“should”: “the industrial physician ought"; “the 
Medical Department should, etc.” Now, in 1953, 
it is a fait accompli that the industrial physician 
is; the Medical Department ts. The protagonist 
of yesterday has been succeeded by the practi 
tioner of today. And the practitioner of today is 


a specialist. This is true in a double sense: as a 
‘physician he is a medical specialist; as a Medical 
Director, he is also an industrial specialist——an 
executive, in an industrial position no one but 
a medical specialist can fill. This Journal has 
has grown with him; perhaps, 
Month by 


month it has recorded his activities, his achieve 


watched him grow; 
in a small way, has helped him grow 
ments, his progress. Always his advocate, his 
champion, it has held firmly to its belief that he 
would arrive where he is. Proud of its long asso- 
clation with him, and of its opportunity to speak 
of him and for him, this Journal now endeavors 
to signalize his attainment of “the full strength 
of years,” together with its own attainment of 


majority, by depicting, within the inexorable 


restrictions of space, just where he is, and, to 
some extent, how far he has come 

This portrayal is not a history. The annals of 
industrial medicine are in capable hands; they 
are beings set down in full and careful form by 
Neither is it a 
Such are 


several historians survey or 


questionnaire summary necessarily 
incomplete, and, though often informative, reveal 
They lend themselves to 


industry—the which 


little and prove less 
criticisms of burden of 
seems mostly that because the best in industrial 
medical service is not universal, the whole of it 
is to be condemned. Overlooked, or ignored, is the 
fact that there are thousands of medical services 
in industry, management inspired, medically su- 
work in quiet com- 


perior, doing magnificent 


petence, and taking it all as a matter of the day's 
fulfilment. So many are they that merely to list 
them would more than fill these pages; to de- 
scribe them, however briefly, would be a cycloped- 
Neither will be 


to picture Indus 


ic undertaking attempted here 
Instead, the Editors endeavor 
trial Medicine As IT Is. They 
league canvas"; the appreciative eye and the 
Junderstanding mind will fill in the details 


“paint on a ten 
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Weer pam . 
: THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


nen VOLUNTEER ORDNANCE WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


JAMES A. SELIGMAN, M.D., 
Company Medical Director 
(Wilmington, Delaware) 


JAMES P. WALLACE, M.D. 
Chief Plant Surgeon 
(Chattanooga) 


Above is the Clinical Laboratory. The 
equipment is of sectional steel; flat tops and 
reagent shelves are of stainless steel. 

At the top left is the Examination and Treat- 
ment Room. 


: Next (left) is the Surgery. 
re — bY. Third (left) is the Physical Examination and 
; , 4 | Minor Treatment Room. 

At the bottom left is the Emergency Treat- 

} ment Room, with flat steel treatment table 
7 : and oxygen equipment for serious injuries. 

’ \- Below is a two-bed Recovery Ward 

| : Right (opposite page) is the Sterilizing and 
Utility Room. 


Stainless steel, aluminum, and woodgrain 
finish metal are used throughout. The walls 
are soft colored, grey-green predominating. 

All equipment furnished by A. S. Aloe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. ” 
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The Medical Department. 


| poweensar MEDICINE’S raison d’étre may be 


Health 


progression from 


expressed in simple terms: Man 
Job. This is a long-——but rapid 
the time-worn formula: Man Job. That form 
its most obvious per- 


“Sergeant, take 


ula survives in few places; 
sistence is in the military detail 
10 men 

The difference is between the old days of the 
and the modern days of selective 
the old days of man 


“labor pool,” 
placement based on fitness; 
ual labor, and the modern days of the machine; 
the old days of “medical and surgical emergen 
cies,” and the modern days of “preventive med- 
icine.”” The contrast is vivid, and the change came 
fast. The water whee! is still the scenic neigh- 
bor of the turbine; the giant caterpillar earth 
movers are freighted on railroad banks heaped 
up from “borrow pits” dug with spades. The 
strong back and the steady hand are still needed 
for even in its utmost refinements technology is 
man-made and man-operated, and the human is 
still the common denominator of its many jobs 
Technology has put the strong back and the 
teady hand to brain-directed use. But it re 
quires that the back continue strong, the hand 
remain steady, the brain be clear 

In short, Technology, the essence of industry, 
requires Health. Hence the Industrial Medical 
Director, and his area of service—the Industrial 


Medical Department 


HEAPQ! ARTERS for Health! That is the Medical 
Department. In the abstract, health is com- 
plete physical and mental and emotional well 


being. Industry, however, makes a concession to 


the vicissitudes of life in that this well-being car 
be less than complete; it requires only that the 
possessor of whatever well-being is his human 
portion have enough of it to be able to work. It 
begins its interest in health at some point above 
the raw neyvative which is represented by 


Man No Health No Job 


| NbusTRY's formula is 
Man Some Health Some Job 

At the starting point in industry —where Mar 
becomes Worker-—the Medical Department meas 
ures the extent of the “health” and thereafter 
devotes itself to maintaining it-—to the end that 
its possessor may continue in the full enjoyment 
and usefulness of what he has, whether it is all 
or only some 
Medical De 


partment has everything that can aid in the 


In facilities and equipment the 


restoration and the maintenance of health, and 
everything that will contribute to the prevention 
of ill health is 
Its architecture is excellently planned; its furn 


included in its armamentarium 
ishings and appointments the most modern; its 
uses of space and adaptabiliti in convenience 
marvels of careful thought In emergency re 
sponse it is the equal of the hospital. In diagnosis 
it is on a par with the best-known clink In the 
treatment of conditions attributable to industry 
it leaves nothing untried that medical science can 
offer or medical skill can do 


This is the good Medical De partment 


"THIS is not one Medical Department, but many 

The number of good Medical 
throughout the United States is much larger than 
As to these good Medical 


at cde | ription of 


Departments 


is generally known 
Departments, the 
each. As to the others, it is a composite of all 


foregoing 1s 
The extent by which any one of the “all” is short 
of the complete picture is the measure of that 
one’s opportunity 

Medical Departments ; all alike, yet not all 
alike. They diffe: 
tors in their respectiy employment 
These factors 


Te hnoloyg 


acco rtoa variety of fa 
ituations 
include tl ize and type of the in 
yeographi al jocation 
and of 


ident haz 


dustry, its 


its percentage ol employes yvome! 


its liability to toxic exposures, the ace 
' 


k, the community faciliti 


Other 


ards in its kind of 
and the caliber of the local practitione 
factors may include the absenteeism rate, the 
type and frequency of accidents, the rehabilita 


tion problem, together with special problems re 





lating to health which 
may arise from the 
kind of work in which 
the plant is engaged. 

But whether’ the 
plants are making tex- 
tiles, steel chemicals, 
automobiles, wire, 
tools, the Medical De- 





nvinced that Medical 


Service in Indu: try is one of the most impor 


Let those not yet cc 


tant factors of production find an answer 


to this simple question: Can they obtain 


osts if they can 


more production at lower « 


not count on physically and temperamentally 


is followed to its an- 
swer. Unlike the hos- 
pital, the Medical De- 
partment doesnot 
stop with the cure 
and dismissal of the 
patient. There was a 
cause of the worker's 
need for the services 


partment in each one 5) 
, sound people: 
resembles in certain 

‘. 6 I 
fundamental respects 


the Medical Depart 
ments in all the 


of the Department. If 
it was an industrial 
cause it must be 
found and_ elimina- 


ted; a recurrence 





others. In these re- 

spects all Medical Departments have their own 
common denominators. These have been carefully 
defined by two important agencies, the American 
College of Surgeons, from 1932 to 1950, and the 
American Health 
since 1950. The places of these agencies in the 
developments of the last two decades, together 
with the contrast in their respective bases of 
evaluation of medical services in industry, are 


Foundation of Occupational 


described elsewhere in these pages 


‘THe majority of workers possess more than a 

“little health.” They go from the Medical De- 
partment to their places of work and do not 
quickly return. They continue healthy. Little in 
their consciousness is the fact that their work en- 
vironment is wholesome because of the physi- 
cians and hygienists who have the responsibility 
of keeping it so. But neither in appropriate pre- 
placement physical examination nor in providing 
a secure work environment has the Medical De- 
partment fulfilled its obligation to the worker. 
For, healthy today—tomorrow something else. 
Objectively, an accident, an allergy, a new ma- 
terial with unforeseen toxicity; subjectively, an 
added responsibility, another worry, a physical 
symptom—and the Medical Department becomes 
the center of interest. The worker needs return 
to the Medical Department, not only for the oc- 
casional minor injury, not only for the rare acute 
upset, but also for the major effort—the perpetu- 
ation of health. The seeds of future disease 


disaster early are 


must be prevented. 
Unlike the hospital and unlike medicine outside 
of industry, the Medical Department 
of the workers within the industrial environ- 


as to each 


ment it serves—is interested not only in the 
condition in which something is wrong but also, 
and equally, in the condition in which nothing is 
mrong. 

Technology requires Health; management re- 
quires that the science of Health in Industry 
take its place alongside the sciences of the things 
involved in its technology; the modern Medical 
Department is the arena in which the science of 
Health in Industry finds its brilliant manifesta- 
tion 


N ITS association with management, the Medical 

Department occupies two places, one physical, 
one functional. As to the first, it has a corporeal 
structure—-rooms, offices, floors, walls, ceilings 

presenting a compact unit, not remote and 
formidable, but part of the plant—nearby, ac- 
cessible, approachable. Its area, however, is not 
the extent of its function; its walls do not con- 
fine its influence. Within the limits of the indus- 
trial environment, the Medical Department in 
more ways than one is “just around the corner.” 

As to its functional place, the Medical Depart- 
ment appears somewhere on the organization 
chart. “Really big managements have their Med- 
ical Departments reporting directly to the presi- 
dent or to a vice-president.”’ One instance is nota- 
ble in that the Medical Director reports to a 
designated member of 
the company’s Board 





sown even in the ap- 
parently healthy. 


Those seeds submit to low effectively or how badly a Medical is of 


detection at their first 
sproutings. 

Then promptly into 
action go medical 
queries: “Who” and needs a new head. 
“What” and “Where,”’ " ond a 
and ‘‘How’’ and ee 
“When” and “Why,” 


and each, as it applies, 


Department functions should be one of the 
many useful yardstick 
they are wondering whether the company 


f Directors. Another 
record where 
the Medical Director 
was told by the presi- 
dent: “You don’t re- 
port to anybody.” But 
wherever the Medical 
Department may ap- 
pear in the carefully 
drawn outline of the 
delegation of author- 


for directors when 
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ity, there is a certain logic involved in the decision 
as to where it should be. Usually the boundaries 
of a management function are the boundaries of 
the department that exercises it. Each depart- 
ment has its own area of influence, and the suc- 
cess of the enterprise depends upon the smooth 
fitting together of each with the others. The 
effectiveness of this functional coordination is 
the responsibility of top management. Since the 
industrial environment is the sum total of all 
departments and their functions, the boundaries 
of top management's function are those of the 
whole environment; it alone has no organiza- 
tional demarcations 


"THE Medical Department, of course, is a depart- 

ment. It has its own equipment and _ pro- 
cedures, its own staff, its own records and re 
ports. In this it is like all other departments 
But it differs in function. The other departments, 
so far as the workers are concerned, are inter- 
ested primarily in what the individual worke1 
does; their departmental functions are expressed 
in accomplishment, work finished, schedules met 

the collective results to which the worker's 
efforts contributed. These things reflect many 
different kinds of jobs, but all these jobs are 
numerators of the industria! fraction each work- 
er represents in his relation to his department 
The human being, the worker himself, is the 
denominator. The Medical Department's primary 
interest is in the denominator, the human. It 
concerns itself with what he ‘s, and its interest 


mina, 
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Medical Department, Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Peoria. Illinois 
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ll 
Baton Rouge Medical Department. Refinery, Standard 
Oil (New Jersey), Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


encompasses every worker, in whatever depart 
ment. It knows no boundaries except those of the 
industrial environment. It has no limitations 
within the scope of its function: “Keep him well 
when he is; get him well when he isn't’’—reyvard 
less of what he does or where he does it. This 
function cuts across departmental seyregations, 
ignores charted lines, and—-like that of top man 
agement—its influence reaches into the farthest 
corner of the work situation 

Thus the Medical Department, while still a de 
partment, has certain of the qualities of top man 
agement. These are inherent; without them, the 
Medical Department would not be a Medical De 
partment. And thus its place in the organization 


outline is a little difficult to determine, because 
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Bethlehem Steel Company Hospital 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


“Man 
every 


logically it has no place, but all places 
Health Job” applic 
job. The Medical Department, in the matter of 
“Man Health Job,” 
trial environment. In the 
fore, “the position the Medical 
the 
than the 


the 


to every man and 


covers the whole indus- 


broader picture, there- 


Department o¢ 
less im 


oryanization chart is of 


level at 


cuples on 
establishes 


What 


portance which it 


itself in discharge of its function.” 


Succe sf il if it 
Where 
reailzZa 

the Med 


n abl ( directior 


ever its charted 
has the backing of rv ized authority 


piace, 


this authority is lacking, there comes the 
tion sooner or later th: 
ical Profession are 


“through channels.” 


The 


Industrial 


ee 


Environment 


The Medical Department is 
not a thing apart. For every- 
one in the environment, from 
president to untitled work- 
ers, all paths lead to its door- 
and the door swings both in 


and out... 
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_ A photograph stands somewhat intermediate between a man and his work. 


As to the Industrial Physician, never can there he anv proper shotogra sh— 
vy pro} | | 


for he, in his response to the requirements imposed upon him, is not just 


one man but seven or a dozen. Here he is, this man of parts—a composite of 


Seven Distinguished Industrial Physicians 





The Medical Director 


ae first, and always. And, as physi- 
cian, his own man. Thoroughly educated, finely 
trained, serious minded, practical from having 
been made to prove his worth as he has so defi 
in that he has ideals 
this the Medical 

He is imbued with 


nitely proved it, visionary 
of 
Director 
the philosophy of constructive medicine, and is 


broader service ahead is 


He is a career man 


conversant with the nature and purposes of in 
with the technologies of its means 
“He with facility 


materials, manpower, 


dustry and 


of production moves among 


produc ts, pro 


machines, 
enterprises.” 
of work; 
of the workers 


and program 
daily outlook the 
sees it and understands it in terms 
He sees them and understands them in 


yroup 
panorama 


CeSSes, 


Is 


who do it 
terms of the assignment with which his function 
is charged. “Worker Health Job” 
formula; he the of integrity. His 
daily routine is the expression of a characteristh 
of industrial medicine impossible in other prac 


IS 


trustee its 


Is 


tice: his contacts with his 
do 
act, but continue 
“In 
in health” were the words 
of his vow; the 
tion “Physician, heal” is 
no important to 
him than the requirement 
“Worker, hale.” The dou- 
ble duty involves time and 
money, but management 
sees to it that he has both 

Health 
tive, 


people not end in an MAN + 


with an 


interest sickness and 





injune- 











more 














rela- 
No- 
relativity 
than in 


always 


is 
never absolute 


where is_ its 
more 
the industrial 
ment. There it 
a matter of individual ef- 
What 


bring 





apparent 
environ- 


becomes 











fectiveness does 
the to 
work in the way of capa- 
city to do it? Where can 
this to 
the best of 
both work worker? 
How can it be preserved, 


worker his 





capacity be used 


advantage 











and 


safeguarded, maintained 


injuries avoided, expo- 
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. ' 
sures controlled? How can ' 
the worker helped to 
keep what he has in order 


be 
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he 


the 


HEALTH 


NO 


‘HEALTH! 


re 


that 


“preven 


able to continue doing whatever it is 


do? 


medicine 


to be 


he cj Industrial medicine here is 


tive” But the mere preservation of the 


status quo is too much a negative concept. Indus 


medicine farther, becomes positive 


the 


trial 
How 


hanced”? 


Koes 
en 


In 


effectiveness be 


healt h educ ation ? 


individual 
teeth, diet 


can 
Ky es, 
medicine 
that 

medi 


“constructive” 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
“in thousands of 


here is 


dustrial medicine 


; 


, 
Reparative, preventive, is 


industrial medicine today 
inspired, 


work 


matter 


cal services In industry, manayement 


medically superior, doing magnificent in 
quiet competence, and taking it all as a 
of the day's fulfillment.” And each of these medi 
the of the Medical 


he 


cal seTvVvices 1s long shadow 


Director at its ad 


Si MPl E as the philosophy of industrial medicine 
in theory, or in outline, its practice 
Ihe 
adapting human equation distributed among the 

fast-moving 


JOB oft the 


vironment 


may seem 


is highly complex little-changing, slow 
technologies 
industrial en 
vives to a 
kaleidoscope of 
In total 


rise 
whirling 
problems their 
more than a 
ills; they 


a seyment of life, a gamut 


ity, these 
collection of are 
of human experiences 


problems of body, mind, 


emotions, temperament, 


reactions, interests, capa 
handicaps, 
habits 

thousands 
In 

present 
Medical 


with 


cities, person 


com 


any 
of 


whatever 


alities, in 
thei 
binations 
they 


the 


form them 
Direc 


them 


selves, 


tor must deal 
His 
first employer 
The fact that there is the 


“second” is another 


rule is “employee 


second,” 


dis 
of 


the industrial medicine he 


tinctive characteristh 


practices 
As head of 
Department, 


Medical 

Medical 
in 
its 

Here 


physician ; 


his 
the 
Director exemplifies 


dustrial medicine in 


ee 


° fullest application 


he is not only 


he also exec utive, sci 





» Medica! Director 


Administrator 
of the 
ségenctes of Prevention 


\\/hatever the technology—airplanes, 

aluminum, automobiles, brake shoes, 
glass, insurance, oil, potteries, printing, 
public utilities—and whatever its poten- 
tials of injury or occupational disease, 
the Medical Director long ago ceased 
waiting for the case in order to recog 


nize the hazard. 








A Medical Department Clinical Laboratory 


and effects, ad ‘Tee! is a good Medical Director for every good 
, experiment Medical Department. Often he is known 


’ «i 
elor, confidant, teach Chief of Medical Service, or General Medical Di 


yist--and often statis rector, or Director of Employee Health, or, some 
patient, kind, ander times, as Plant Physician. He is almost ubiqui 


human tous among big industric numerous in ie 


Director situations, not usually found as vet in t! 
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small plant. There is now an insistent and wide- 
<pread demand for more of him. The industries 
planning medical programs are ahead of the med- 
ical profession as a whole in recognizing that 
the era in which the mere possession of a medical 
degree was considered the sufficient qualification 
to practice industrial medicine has ended. Its 
ending came when the medical schools a few 
years ayo started the teaching of industrial med- 
icine. What the schools are now doing is de- 


scribed elsewhere in these pages. 


N HIS many-faceted capacity the Medical Di- 

rector multiplies himself, in certain respects, 
through his staff—physicians, nurses, techni- 
cians, physiotherapists, secretaries, record clerks, 
assistants, nutritionists, and often dentists. 
These when the workers come to him. 

Through industrial hygienists engineers, 
chemists, technical experts in matters of environ- 
mental safety and security—and through his own 
plant visits, he goes to them. 

In their general behalf he maintains liaison 
with other departments: employment, safety, 
casualty, legal, compensation, pension, insurance, 
industrial relations 

In their specific behalf he enlists the services 
of consultants—-surgeons, psychiatrists, derma- 


tologists, roentyenologists, experts in whatever 


capacity is needed—-top men all; and uses the 
hospitals and other facilities of the community 
In his own behalf he maintains his interests 
in the educational and research institutions in 
the field, and in his professional organizations 
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Many of the present-day Medical Directors are 
of the second generation. Upon them fell the 
mantles of the self-taught, courageous pioneers 
who established the principles and set the prece- 
dents which have been the rule and guide of 
much that is now a permanent part of industrial 
medicine. The younger men are worthy succes- 
sors; the field and its future are safe in their 


hands 


‘THE number of Industrial Medical Services in 

the United States and Canada is increasing 
at a rapid, and accelerating, rate. Today’s count, 
if it were available, would be less than the true 
one tomorrow. Without estimate as to the total- 
ity, there are numerous factual bases that prove 
it larger than is generally realized. One is the 
surveys made, and Approvals given, by the 
American College of Surgeons beginning with 
1932 and continuing into 1950. The ACS Com- 
mittee on Industrial Medicine and Traumatic 
Surgery formulated a Minimum Standard for 
Medical Service in Industry as follows: 

1. The industrial establishment shall have an or 
yanized Medical Department or service with com 
petent medical staff including consultants and also 
shall have adequate emergency, dispensary and hos 
pital facilities and personnel to assure efficient care 
of the ill and injured. 

2. Membership on the medical staff shall be re 
<tricted to physicians and surgeons who are (a) 
yraduates from an acceptable medical school, with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, in good standing 
and licensed to practice in their respective states or 
provinces, (b) competent in the field of industrial 
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medicine and traumatic surgery, (c) worthy in char- 
acter and in matters of professional ethics. 

3. There shall be a system of accurate and com 
plete records filed in an accessible manner, such re- 
cords to include particularly a report of injury or 
illness, description of physical findings, treatment, 
estimated period of disability, end results, as well as 
other information pertinent to the case or required 
by statute for workmen's compensation claims or 
other purposes. All medical records shall be regard- 
ed as confidential material, filed under medical super- 
vision, and kept in the medical department. 

4. Patients requiring hospitalization shall be sent 
to institutions approved by the American College of 
Surgeons. 

5. The Medical Department or service shall have 
general supervision over the sanitation of the plant 
and the health of all employees 


The application of the ACS Minimum Standard 
to the smaller plant required: 


1. A definitely organized plan for the medical 
service 

2. A definitely designated staff of qualified physi 
clans, surgeons, and attendants—with one physician 
in charge of the service 

3. Adequate emergency, dispensary, and hospital 
facilities. 

4. Preplacement and periodic physical examina 
tions—to be made only by qualified medical exam 
iners 
5. Efficient care of all industrial injuries and 
occupational diseases 

6. Reasonable first aid and advice for employees 
suffering from non-industrial injuries and illnesses 
while on duty. For further professional care such 


employees to be referred to their own private or 
family physicians 

7. Education of the employee in accident pre- 
vention and personal hygiene 

8. Elimination or control of all health hazards. 

9. Adequate medical records, including physical 
examination records, accessibly filed in the Medical 
Department under responsible medical supervision 
Statistical summaries and analyses of the injury and 
illness experience to be made periodically 

10. Supervision of plant sanitation and all health 
measures for employees by the physician or surgeon 
in charge. 

11. An ethical and cooperative relationship with 
the family physician 

12. The use of hospitals approved by the Amer 


ican College of Surgeons 


lr THE time, in 1950, when the College gave 
over this activity to the IMA, it had surveyed 
a total of 2293 industrial medical services and on 
the basis of compliance with the foregoing Stand- 
ard, it was still possible to award to 1459 of them 
the American College of Surgeons’ Certificate of 


Approval 


Heree the picture of the Medical Director, al- 

ways real, becomes less abstract, more per- 
sonal. The transition is aided by the fact that the 
American College of Surgeons, in at least 1459 
instances, prior to July 1, 1950, had identified 
him as “Doctor of Medicine, in good standing, 


competent in the field of industrial medicine and 


traumatic surgery, worthy in character and in 


matters of professional ethics.” 


American College of Surgeons 


Industrial Medical Department Surveys 


ACS Certificates of Approval 


1932 


October, 1958 


1950 


1935 1940 1945 1950 
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Organizations— 


The 
Industrial Medical 
Association 


T= Industrial Medical Association, organized in 
Illinois in 1915, had its first Annual Meeting at 
Detroit June 9, 1916. There were about 125 indus- 
trial physicians and surgeons in attendance, many 
of them Medical Directors, many more of them Chief 
Surgeons. In their field of industrial practice, they 
were self educated All were pioneers 

Industrial medicine in the United States had 
begun long before. It had its roots in the surgery 
f trauma. The first Plant Surgeon of record was 
Dr. William J. Middleton, at Pennsylvania Steel, 
in 1884 Culp in 
I888. Dr. W. B. Lowman became Chief Surgeon for 


He was succeeded by Dr. John F 


Cambria Lron, at Johnstown, in 1866. Dr. Robert T. 
Leyye was made Chief Surgeon for McCloud River 
Lumber Company, in California, in 1899. In 1903, 
Dr. A. W 


tions had begun in 1898 with U.S 


Colcord, whose industrial medical affilia 
Leather Com 
pany, was appointed Medical Director and Chief 
Plant Surgeon at the Clairton plant of Carnegie 
Steel Company; Cambria Steel opened the first and 
oldest industrial hospital at Johnstown, and Lacka- 
wanna Steel completed a 30-bed hospital at Lacka- 
wanna, Dr. T. R. Crowder was named Chief Sur- 
geon for the Pullman Company, at Chicago, in 1905 
Bethlehem Steel established a hospital at its San 


GEORGE E. WILKINS, M.D 
President 

Medice! Director, New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co 
ARTHUR K. PETERSON, M.D 
Secretary 

Medical Director, R.R. Donnel 
ley & Sons Company 


President-Elect 
General Medical Director 


ROBERT COLLIER PAGE, M.D 


Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1953-54. 


Francisco shipyards in 1907. Dr. William O'Neill 
Sherman was named Chief Surgeon for Carnegie 
Steel in 1909. Dr. E. R. Whipple followed Dr. Culp 
at Pennsylvania Steel in 1911. 

In those days the emphasis was on surgery. This 
was changed and broadened as the principles of in- 
dustrial medicine became clearer: medical and sur- 
gical care following industrial injury or disease; 
prevention by control of the work environment. 
Application of these principles was largely a matter 
of adapting and elaborating. But even at that time 
there were numerous instances where they had been 
carried to a high power of usefulness. The pioneers 
had the characteristics of mind and heart that en- 
abled them to grasp, and forthwith to exemplity, 
the philosophy of industrial medicine. For them this 
philosophy had only one meaning: “First duty to 
the employee.” That is its meaning today 

By 1914 there were enough Medical Directors 
and Chief Surgeons definitely established in their 
Medical Departments so that the first 
move to organize them was undertaken. This re- 


respective 


sulted in the Conference Board of Physicians in In 


dustrial Practice, described elsewhere in these 
pages. New York and New England were its locale, 


although there were several members from Illinois 


E. S. JONES, M.D 
Second Vice-President 
Medical Director 
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E. C. HOLMBLAD, M.D 
Treasurer and 

Managing Director 

78 E. Jackson, Chicago 4 


KIEFER DAVIS, M.D 
First Vice-President 
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MEANw HILE, in Chicago, Andrew Harvey, who 

had been Medical Director of Crane Co. since 
June 1, 1896, had become interested in safety as 
well as in medicine and surgery. In late 1914, at 
the request of John M. Glenn, Secretary of the Il- 
linois Manufacturers’ Association, he arranged a 
medical and safety meeting at the City Club 
Member companies were urged to send their 
physicians. After hearing Dr. Harry Mock on 
the importance of surgical first aid, the physi- 
cians were asked to consider the organization of 
a national society of industrial physicians. The 
proposal was given their approval, and Dr. Har- 
vey appointed Dr. Mock (Sears Roebuck), J. C. 
Stubbs (National Malleable Castings), J. W 
Lipman (Swift & Company), and J. D. Farnum 
Avery & Company, Peoria) “to sound out” 
the attitude of industrial physicians and sur- 
geons throughout the country. “There weren't 
many of them; no more than a few score were 
engaged full-time, and, for most, their situations 
had evolved from circumstances rather than 
choice. But they were strong men, thorough in- 
dividualists. Their every move took courage; al- 
ways inside the plant there was the challenge, 
the ‘show me,’ of both management and em- 
outside, the criticism—industrial med- 
icine was ‘a field of anathema.’ Professionally, 


ployees ; 


they were lonely men. The move to bring them 
together met quick response.” The unanimous 
approval expressed in their replies led to the in- 
corporation (not-for-profit) in Illinois, in 1915, 


of the American Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and the decision to hold the 
first Annual Meeting in Detroit the following 
year at the time of the Annual Meeting of the 
American Medical Association. The incorporators 
were Drs. A. M. Harvey, H. E. Mock, C. G. Far- 
num, J.C. Stubbs, W. E. Post, and T. R. Crowder, 
of Chicago; and 8S. M. McCurdy, of Cleveland 

In 1951, the Association name was changed to 
Industrial Medical Association 


New in its thirty-eighth year, the Industrial 
Medical Association has held five Annual 
Meetings in Detroit; five in Chicago; four in 
Atlantic City; three in Philadelphia; two in 
Boston; two in Buffalo; two in Cincinnati; two in 
New York City; two in Cleveland, and one each 
in Milwaukee, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Pitts 
burgh, St. Louis, Rochester, and Los Angeles 


7ACH year the Industrial Medical Association 

makes two Awards, both of which have become 
of national importance. One, the Knudsen Award, 
established by William S. Knudsen in 1939 when 
he was president of General Motors Corporation, 
is given to a member of the medical profession 
who has become distinguished in industrial med 
ical practice. The other is given to management 
It is the Award for Health Achievement in In 
dustry, and it recognizes the inauguration and 
improvement hy management of a comprehen 
sive Medical Department for its employees 


Industrial Medical Association 
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of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons) 
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Recipien ts 


Above (left to right): 
Leroy U. Gardner, M.D. 
Clarence D. Selby, M.D. 
Royd R. Sayers, M.D. 
C. O. Sappington, M.D., Dr. P.H. 
Below (counter-clockwise): 
William A. Sawyer, M.D. 
Harold A. Vonachen, M.D. 
Anthony J. Lanza, M.D. 
Carey P. McCord, M.D. 
T. Lyle Hazlett, M.D. 
Robert A. Kehoe, M.D. 
Edward C. Holmblad, M.D. 
Robert T. Legge, M.D. 
Max R. Burnell, M.D. 
Alice Hamilton, M.D. 





The Knudsen Award 


H APPILY in this land, and this includes the In- 
dustrial Medical Association as a part, there 
is no aristocracy, no royalty, no peerage. There 
is just one exception—-the aristocracy of achieve- 
ment, of leadership, of devotion. This is true of 
all organizations of men and women of good will 
and high purposes. All too often it comes about 
that deserving aristocracy lives out its life un- 
sung and unmarked by any badge of looming 
honor. Not so in the Industrial Medical Associa- 
tion. Beginning in 1939, every year save one 
vear, the Association has recognized and aug 
mented its aristocracy by the bestowal of its 
coveted citation, the William S. Knudsen Award 
This was named for, and perpetuates the memory 
of, General Knudsen, a giant in industrial leader- 
ship, an ardent supporter of industrial medicine 
at its best, and for years the provider of the 
bronze Award itself 

Careful and earnest are the deliberations of 
Association committees charged with the sele 
tion of the recipient of this yearly Award. Its 
presentation is the “high tor” of the Annual 
Conference. The roster of the Knudsen Award 
itself reflects the 


leadership over its later years. Theirs are bril 


recipients in Association's 
liant pages in the history of industrial medicine 

Their citations follow 

1939, Cleveland 

DR. CLARENCE 0. SAPPINGTON—-For distinction 
as a consultant in the fields embraced in his book 
of the vear: “Medicolegal Phases of Occupation 
al Diseases.” 

1940, New York 

Dk. LEROY | 
of silicosis, and his research on other dusty lung 


GARDNER For his investigations 


diseases 

1941, Pittsburgh 

DR. ROYD R. SAYERS——For any of many contribu 
tions made, but specifically emphasizing studies 
in absenteeism 

1942, Cincinnati 

Dk. CLARENCE D. SELBY——-For leadership in the 
progress of industrial medicine, but at that time 
for notable contributions related to industrial 
medicine in national defense 

1943, Rochester 

DR. WILLIAM A. SAWYER-—For outstanding con 
tributions to programs of nutrition in industry, 
programs for rehabilitation, and studies of the 
aying process in industrial workers 

1944, St 

DR. HAROLD A. VONACHEN—For notable studies 


Louis 
on human relations in industry 
1946, Chicago 
DR. ANTHONY J. LANZA 
development of industrial medicine in the United 


For leadership in the 


world 


States 


Octohe r, 19528 


1947, Buffalo 

DR. CAREY P. MccoRD-—For 
book designed for the laity 
Acorns te 

1948, Boston 

DR. T. LYLE HAZLETT-—-For « 
ors in the promotion of formal 
dustrial medicine 

1949, Detroit 

DR. ROBERT A. KEHOE-—For distinguished work 
in laboratory and clinical investigations of lead 
intoxication 

1950, Chicago 

Dk. EDWARD C. HOLMBLAD -For praiseworthy 
advancements in the organization of industrial 
medicine on a national and international basis 

1951, Atlantic City 

DR. ROBERT T. LEGGE-—For being industrial 
medicine’s renowned statesman, historian, and 
ambassador 

1952, Cincinnati 

DR. MAX BURNELL— For leadership and services 
in the promotion of better formal education in 
industrial medicine 

1953, Los Angeles 

DR. ALICE HAMILTON—-For early and continu 
ing leadership in industrial health through field 
investigations, book publications, governmental 


enterprises, and in the realm of education 


The Health Achievement Award 


bie AWARD for Health Achievement in Indus 
try 


given in recognition of the inauguration 


and improvement by the management of a con 
pany of a comprehensive Medical Service for its 
employees-—was established by the Industrial 
Medical Association in 1949 

The recipients have been 

1949-—Rome Cable 
York 

1950-—- Bradley 
Idaho 

1951-—C,. T 
ville, Kentucky 


1952— East Liverpool District Potteri« 


Corporation, Rome, New 


Mining Company Stibnite, 


Dearing Printing Company, Louis 


Liverpool, Ohio 
1953-—-Imperial Oil, Limited, Toro Ontario, 


(Canada 


THe significance of this Award is that it is given 
its Med 


Department 


fo the Company tor and because of 
al Department, rather than 
tself 

It recognizes, how Medical 
Department there i Vsician vi the time 
the purpose and the opportunit exercise, im 
friendlu atmo phere ofe ‘ me / prration 


; 


He-hearted anaqemen ipport the pa 


st, profes ional competence, al din 





ayination that are needed” in the pursuit of the 


limitless opportunities in preventive med- 


“so that he may find the diabetes, the fail- 


amost 


heart, the carcinoma, the yastric ulcer, the 


iberculosis, and whatever else is developing, in 
fo minimize the consequences.” 
recipient of this Award is selected each 
by a committee of the Industrial Medical 
Association appointed for that purpose. The 
selection itself has become a matter of consider- 
able importance, as the number of companies that 
qualify for the Award increases each year. In 
1949, Rome Cable Corporation was chosen from 
Medica! 


visited by Committee members; in 1953 more 


among four Departments that were 
than a dozen companies were on the list from 
which Imperial Oil, Limited, was chosen. In the 
light of current developments, the Committee 
may find twice as many in 1954 from which to 
select, and the Industrial Medical Association 
may have to consider the propriety of making 
more than one Award 


y ’ I ° 
Rome ( able Corporation 


& erg company is an independent manufacturer 
of electrical wires and cables. It has its own 
rod rolling mills. !ts products cover the broad 
field of electrical applications in high and low 
voltaye service, ranging from the transmission of 
heavy power loads to the intricate and highly 
specialized transmission of radio and electroni 
circuits 

Rome Cable Corporation’s Medical Department 
has been described in detail in this Journal 
(18:5, 79 (May) 1949). The article about it was 
headed “A Preventive Medical Service for 1100 
Employees.” At the end of 1952, this number had 
grown to 1600. Meanwhile, the total number of 
visits to the Medical Department had increased 
from 8,486 in 1949, to 26,544 in 1952 

This Award recognized Herbert T. Dyett as 
Chairman of the Board, and James H. McDon 
ough, M.D., as Medical Director. The presenta 
tion, on April 7, 1949, was made to A. D. Ross 
Fraser, President of the corporation. Dr. Me- 
Donough is a graduate of Washington and Jeffer 
son College and the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, where he received his M.D 
in 1942. In 1946, he qualified for a Fellowship 
in Industrial Medicine and Surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Medical School. Graduating 
there, he was appointed Medical 
Rome Cable in February, 1948; and his Medical 


Department, new in physical appointments and 


Director at 


complete in the scope of its service, opened its 
doors officially in May, 1948 

Rome Cable Corporation has a distinguished 
and enviable record in the humanities of indus- 
trial operation 
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Mining ¢ ompany 


Bradley 


YTIBNITE, Idaho, is a typical mining town, built 
S around the Yellow Pine Mine of Bradley Min- 
ing Company, deep in the mountains, isolated, 
and difficult of access. The residents are prac- 
tically all employees of the mining company or 
their dependents. The mining operations are 
mechanized, and about 250 people are employed 
Under these circumstances, the Medical Depart- 
ment was designed to serve the entire community 
The company constructed and equipped the Stib- 
nite Hospital and Clinic at a cost of about 
$150,000; and the company pays all bills incident 
to the operation of the hospital and clinic, in- 
cluding upkeep of the plant, supplies, medicines 
and drugs, and salaries and wages of all hospital 
and clinic employees and staff members. Admini- 
stration of the policies, services, and regulations 
governing the hospital and clinic (and all med- 
ical service in the community is vested in a 
Hospital Board consisting of the Company Physi- 
cian, the head nurse, three representatives of 
management, and two employee representatives 
elected by the employees 

“Medical care for the employees of the com 
pany, at Stibnite, Idaho, is on a fee basis, and is 
conducted in every way like a private practice 
There is no compulsion to use the facilities pro 
vided by the company 

“A modern hospital, with six completely fur- 
nished private rooms and two five-bed wards, is 
maintained for the employees and their families 
It has a completely equipped modern surgery and 
The hospital staff consists of 


the Company Physician, registered nurse, nurses’ 


x-ray department 


aides, and what other help is needed 

“All medical treatment, surgery, and hospitali- 
zation of employees resulting from occupational 
disease or injuries arising out of and in the 
course of employment, are provided at no cost to 
the emplovee For non-industrial cases—em- 
ployvees and their wives and children under 18 
ye: of age, and hona fide dependents—treat- 
ment is also available under the following plan 
Consultation, office calls, examination, treatment, 


and hospitalization are rendered by the Company 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery 





Physician at a charge equivalent to one-half the 
average standard charge made by the doctors and 
hospitals of Boise, Idaho, 
communities. For all medicines dispensed from 
the Stibnite Hospital the charge is the actual cost 


to the 


and other neighboring 


Bradley Mining Company, plus a small 
When necessary to call in a 


outside, 


handling charge 
doctor from the the cost of the services 
is paid half by the company and half by the pa 
tient 

“There is also a Voluntary Contribution and 
Benefit Plan for employees and dependents which 
costs the employee $1.50 a month, $2.00 a month 


for his wife, and 50 cents a month for each child 


This plan pays half the hospital or medical bill, 


if it is more than $20.00 for an employee and 
$50.00 for wife or child, before the compan) 
subsidy of 50 is paid. This amounts to the 
cost of medical care for non-industrial cases and 
dependents being only one-fourth of the usual 
cost. Every employee is entitled to, and encou 
aged to have, an annual physical examination, in 
cluding a chest x-ray and the necessary labora 
tory work 
also entitled to this 


Wives, and children under 18, are 


examination.” 


‘ ' . 
l-aweett-Dearing Printing « ompany 
HE Health Achievement Award in 1951 was 
given to C. T. Dearing Printing Company of 

Louisville, Kentucky—now the 

Printing Company. The 


Fawcett-Dearing 
following comment is 
subordinated in this text to the fact of the 
Award. This Medical Department is to be de 
scribed in a future issue of this Journal 

This company, founded in Louisville in) 1865 
is now a division of Fawcett Publications, New 
York. It is engaged in the manufacture of mag 
azines, and it turns out more than 30 million a 
month. Its 1500 workers are represented by eight 
AFL unions. The company name was changed in 
1952. The plant has a national as well as a local 
reputation for the excellence of its employee re 
lations policies and activities. The company’s 
welfare program includes pension plan insurance, 
group insurance, and accident and health insur 
ance, in addition to the special attention paid the 
individual employee during times of illness, stres 


or strain. There is also a complete recreation pro 


gram with a full-time supervisor, operated by 
and for the employees 

The modern, 16-room, centrally located Medical 
Department Vas completed, with facilities and 
personnel, and ready for service early in 1948 
The Department is air-conditioned and sound 
proofed. So that each employes vhether recely 
ing treatment, or having a conference or a physi 
cal examination, may enjoy complete privacy, all 
rooms are arranged so that they may be closed 
off from the corridor or adjoining room 

Dr. Gradie R 


selected to become the Medical Dire tor long bn 


Rowntree, of Louisville, was 
fore the Department was ready for service Dy 
Rowntree began planning for this health service 
while still engaged in the study of industrial 
medicine at Columbia University. His staff now 
consists of a full-time physician, a part-time 
physician, a dentist, four registered nurses, a 
laboratory technician, a counselor, and a secre 
tary. Consultant service—-on surgery, medicine, 


otolarvngology, dermatology, cardiology, and al 


lergy —is used as needed 

The scope of the health service preventive 
as well as curative. The preventive aspects are 
given major emphasis. The physical examination 
a part of the preventive phase, includes a com 
plete history, and physical and laboratory tests 
A blood count, Kahn test, 
17 inch chest x-ray is made on each person ex 


amined. All those over 40 have 


urinalysis, and a 14 x 


an electrocardio 
graph. A basal metabolism test is given when in 
dicated. The preplacement phy eXamination 


is made for the purpose of fitti prospective 


| 


employee to a suitable job, and ascertaining hi 
yeneral health statu The promotional physical 
examination is do to determine, with the indi 
vidual, his physic: fitne for the proposed 
change in job statu The periodic physical ex 
amination is offered all employees for the purpose 
of promoting their health 

The assurance of a sefe and healthful work e1 
vironment is another of the preventive activitie 
of the Medical Director. He meet 


a committee of membet 


reyularly with 
from all departments of 
the plant, and plans continuously with them and 


the ‘ vy engineers regarding the environment 





Health education is provided through informal 


discussions, planned interviews, movies, slides, 
pamphlets, and a regularly featured article in 
the employees’ monthly magazine. Two courses 
in nutrition have been offered for the wives of 
employees. These consist of six weekly discus 
sions on various subjects, such as how to pack 
nutritious lunches, food selection, and low-cost 
menus. Counseling on family health problems is 
included in the employees’ health service. Fre- 
quently an employee will not know where or how 
to seek a specialized medical service needed by a 
member of his family. Finding the answer often 
means for him freedom from worry 

Case-finding and follow-up services receive 
Sper ial care 

The curative phase of the health service in 
cludes emergency treatment for injuries and ill 
nesses occurring on the job 

The company recognizes that through its 
health service it is making a contribution to the 
health of the community as well as to that of its 
own employees. It participates in the local blood 
donor service, and cooperates with the local 
board of health, the local professional associa 
tions, the Veterans Administration vocational 
rehabilitation, the local nutrition committee, and 
other community agencies. 

The program has been well received by the 
employees. They have not only accepted the ser 
vice well, but are also using it freely and con 
fidently 


level where they are assuming a greater respon- 


Increasingly, they are arriving at the 


sibility for the health needs of themselves and 
their families. Since the inception of the health 
service there has been a sharp drop in all acci 
dents, especially in the number of lost-time acci- 
dents. Absenteeism has decreased sharply. There 
is less preventable illness. Production has _ in- 
creased. The number of visits to the Medical De- 
partment for all causes has grown from 8,622 
in 1948, to 20,659 in 1952. The plant population 


is practically the same for all these years 


least Liverpool District Potteries 


. Health Achievement Award in 1952 recog- 


nized a cooperative Medical Service set up by 


six companies engaged, and competing, in the 
same kind of business. The smallest has about 
300 workers; one has about 500; three have 
1,000; one has about 3,000, All six companies are 
located within a four-mile radius along the Ohio 
River. Some are in Ohio; some in West Virginia 
The program was developed in 1944; priorly no 
medical service had existed. Interest in silicosis 
was the motivation, although other health mat- 
ters were considered equally important. Five of 
the six companies make dinnerware pottery; one, 
hotel and restaurant pottery. The industry is 


Practi- 


workers are residents of the district; 


classed as having light accident-severity 
cally all the 
the majority are of English or Scotch extraction 
The sex ratio is about 60 male; 40°, female 
Highly skilled 
skilled trades have been “handed down” through 


occupations predominate; the 
yenerations 

The medical program is under the direction of 
Dr. Joseph T. Noe, full-time Medical Director 
There are seven full-time registered industrial 
five plants have one, the largest two. All 
the largest 


nurses ; 
plants have a complete dispensary 
has two; and all dispensaries except one are 
equipped with x-ray machines. The nurses are 
trained as x-ray technicians. The dispensaries 
render first aid and simple medical care for minor 
illnesses, and handle emergency medical and trau- 
matic cases. Definitive and operative therapy 1s 
given at the local city hospital 

The Medical Director divides his time between 
the six plants, and is paid on a percentage basis 
determined by the employment rate. He main- 
tains a central office adjoining the dispensary in 
the largest plant--this for purposes of group 
statistics, library, research studies, correspond- 
ence, and other activities relating to the group as 
a whole. Each company Medical Department is 
a separate autonomous unit, with its own records, 
reports, statistics, etc. In general, the policy and 
procedures of all six company programs are sim- 
ilar. There are some variations, to suit particular 
needs. A close understanding and cooperation 
exist between the personnel of the industrial pro- 
gram, the local private practitioners, and the 


county medical societies. 
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program 1 voluntary 
ot wish to take advantage of 
coerced in any way Few de 


cline the offer. For practically the same plant 


population, the number of Medical Department 


visits has increased from 34,824 in 1949, to 
13,159 in 1952 

The major functions of this Medical Depart- 
ment are a) Physical examinations—pre-em 


ployment, periodic, absentee, and change of o«¢ 


? 


cupation b) Laboratory studies——x-ray, urin 


blood Wassern anns ( 


health general 


alysis, Counseling 


compensation, Insurance, oOc- 
cupational injury and disease, retirement, Job 
change d) First aid ‘ Relief of symptoms 
for minor ailments f, Diagnostic service. (g 
Emergency service for serious injuries and ill 
nesses h) Safety l Health education j 
Rehabili 


Record system, individual and group 


Control of communicable disease h 
tation | 
m) Sanitation—-plant housekeeping, washing 
and toilet facilities, food handlers’ examination 
hygiene 0 


and inspection n Industrial 


Veneral disease Silicosis research 
This cooperative program has many interest 
ing features, be described in detail 


in an early issue of this Journal 


Imperial Oil, | imited 


HE Health Achievement Award in 1953 was 
given to Imperial Oil, Limited, of Toronto, 
Canada. Dr. R. G. Birrell joined Imperial Oil 
in late 1947, and the Medical Department had 
Within the 
Department has 


its inception with his appointment 
past five yvears, his Medical 
grown from one part-time physician, to a total 
of 54 professional personnel, 22 registered nurses, 
whom 


two technicians, and 29 physicians, ot 


seven are full-time. With one office in Toronto, 
the Medical Health Centers are located in 18 
inits, scattered as far as the Northwest Terri 
tory settlement of Norman Wells, and extending 
from Vancouver on the Pacific to Halifax on the 
Atlantic. The employee population falls between 
13,000 and 14,000, varving from 2700 at the 
Sarnia refinery to 70 at Norman Wells 

The Medical Department reaches the widely 
through two 
Health 


scattered plants of the company 
types of units, Medical Centers and 
(enters 

Medical Centers are found in plants with the 
larger populations, such as Edmonton, Sarnia, 
roronto, and Montreal. These are under the di 
rection of a full-time physician, and are staffed 
by full-time nurses and technicians, with addi 
tional part-time medical help as needed. About 
6000 employees are so served 

Health Centers are found where the plant pop 
ulation falls between 250 and 600, and are staffed 
by a full-time nurse under the direction of a 
part-time physician. This physician has regular 
hours in the in-plant Health Center, and spends 
two to three half days on the job. About 4000 em 
plovees are served by these centers 

The physician assigned full-time to the Med- 
ical Center frequently visits the Toronto office 
for conferences and consultation. The Toronto 
office sends medical and nursing personnel on 
Monthly re 
ports are received from all units by the Medical 


periodic field trips to all Centers 


Director 
Medical policy emphasizes preplacement and 
periodic examinations, health and medical coun 
eling, the maintenance of confidential medical 
record and close cooperation with the practi 
physicians in the community. Preplacement 
examinations have risen from 354 in 1947 to an 
annual average of 3000. Periodic examinations 
in the same period rose from 154 to more than 
1000 in 1952 
The Medical Director reports to a designated 
member of the Board of the companys The close 
upport and understanding cooperation of man 
ement with the objectives of the industrial 
1 and medical ogram are evident from the 
yrowth and effective u if the medical facilities 
Medical Center 


from 31,000 


it population 

ind Health Center visits hay 
in 1949 to more than 72,000 in f The num 

ber of employees has increas miv about 10 

149 

been chosen from those 
e and have additional 
such as is gained in 
Order of N ing (Home Nursing 
th nursing 
Department cheduled to be 


ar time in this Journal 
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INDUSTRIAL: MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


HAS - APPROVED - THE: MEDICAI 


SERVICE - OF 


The Medical Department 


of the. Kaas 


WHICH:HAS:COMPLIED: WITH: THE:-STANDARD: FOR: MEDICAL: SER VICI 


IN - INDUSTRY - OF - THI 


‘INDUSTRIAI 


* MEDICAL - ASSOCIATION 


AND: THE:AMERICAN:FOUNDATION:-OF-OCCUPATIONAL: HEALTH 


HIS industrial establishment has 

an organized medical department 

' @ or service with competent med 
ical stalt, including consultants It has policy, 
procedures and facilities tor adequate gine 
gency dispensary and hospital needs and 
personnel to assure efficient cave of the 

ill and injured 


II 

| on the medical stall is 
| vestcicted to doctors and ‘or nurses 
who are (a) graduates of acceptable schools 
of learning with degrees of Doctor of Medi 
cine and ‘Registered Jurse respectively, in 
good standing and licensed to practice tr 
their tespective sliles or provinces, b) com 
petent in the field of medicine and nursing 
as applied fo industry, Cc) worthy m charact 
er and in matters of professional ethics 


) III 
iF ACILITIES are available for the pel 
formance of conipetent preplacement 


and voluntary periodic medical examinations 


‘This certificate 


, ~lugust 28,19S2 7 ) 


industrial organization 


m heeping with existing needs of the , 
IV 
A system of accurate and complete records 
is maintained. Such records include pac 
ticularly, a report of mypury oF illness, deserip 
tion of physical tindings, treatment, estimated 
pet iod of disability, end results, as well as other 
information pertinent fo the case Ol required 
by statute for Workmen's Compensation claims 
or other purposes. . “{ll medical records are 
regarded as contidential material, filed under 
medical supervision.and maintained only in 


the medical department 


y 
| 2 OVEES vequiring special care are 
referred to competent consultants 
Vi 


T Ht medical department or service 
has general supervision over the 


sanitation and industrial hygiene of the 
plant which has to do with the health and 


medical welfare ot all employees 


is hereby granted 


“Ss 
Coll. Vrorra/ (4 


. Va | AA %, ALE 


7 


a“ 


f 





American Foundation of Occupational Health 


oo of Industrial Medical Association’s most 
important activities is expressed through 

American Foundation of Occupational Health 
This is a tax-exempt educational trus estab 
lished by the IMA in 1945 “ 


ing of industrial medicine and oc« upatior al health 


to improve the teach 
in medical schools, and schools of public health, 
and to conduct studies and surveys of facilities 
and educational programs in medical fields as ap 
plied to industry, as well as to obtain funds for 
the sponsorship of medical residencies and post 
yraduate training in industrial medicine.” By 
1950 this program was so well accepted and ap 
preciated that the officers of the Industrial Med 
ical Association, and the Trustees of the Ame 
ican Foundation of Occupational Health, agreed 
to assume the evaluation and certification of 
medical services in industry which since 1932 had 
been conducted by the American College of Sur 
yeons. This gave the Foundation added scope in 
its service to industry. Its activities now include 
studies and surveys of medical services in busi 
ness and industry, and it provides both with a 
reliable source for consultation and recommenda 
tions concerning the quality and quantity of med 
ical services required for employees 

The Foundation was fully 
“Trustees’ Report of the Present Status,” pub 
lished in this Journal (22:5, 191 (May) 1953 


This report identified the Trustees and the mem 


described in the 


bers of their Advisory Board “representative 
of all recognized associations and top business ex 
ecutives from all forms of industry”—and s« 
forth the requirements established for the Certi 
fication of industrial medical services. These re 
quirements take thorough cognizance of the im 
pact of the technological and social « hanyes of the 
last two decades upon the work-life of the indi 
vidual. “We are constantly reminded that a hu 
man being lives in equilibrium with his environ 
ment and that, in some degree, he affects, and is 


affected by, all the conditions that surround him 


\pproy ed Medi al 4 


RATORIF 


the application of this concept begin 
preplacement examination which groe 
beyond the former so-called ‘pre-employment 
eXaminatior The new employee is) considered 
from a total environment point of view, with the 
physical examination per se taking its rightful 
place in the medical analysis of the total indi 
vidual. The next step is the performance of com 
prehensive periodic inventories at suitable inte 
vals. These include the sociologic history of the 
idividual, all emotional facto s reaction to 
tress and strain, the character o l home life 
and facts in relationship to his non-work a 
tivities: all of which, with the phy ical finding 
rive the examining physician all that is necessary 
r him to consider the emplovee from a total 


vironment point of view 


TH IMA requirements for Certification, there 

fore, are modern. Moreover, they are so com 
prehensively based that they will remain modern 
They provide a standard for employee medical 
ervice In any situation from a work force of a 

as 50 to an operation of 25,000. This alone i 
evidence of their broadened scope ut thev have 
which 


mav be realiz from the phrasing of the new 


another and equally important significance 
Certificate opposite page The transition is 
from the “shall” of the minimum standard to the 
and are” ) vy that em 
tandard from the alme ‘ i\ ren 
irgical adequacy, to F ve pre 
e of medical and irgical completene 
The comprehen ivene of the Foundation’ 
program, the wisdom and experience concentrated 
in its development, and the vitality it is giving 
te n vth and effectiveness of industrial med 
n yveneral bespeak the continued 
ipport of medicine and management 
The ky indation ha viven the Indu trial Med 
al A ocilation Appro 


industrial medical ‘ ‘ ince May , 1951 


upational ar alth 
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Contrasts 


5 bey Dr. Alvin W. Schoenleber, former Med- 
ical Director, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), in the first chapter of his book, “Doctors 
in Oil,” a story of medical pioneers in oil fields 
around the world, says, “The Standard Oil Com- 
pany offices were then (circa 1918) at 26 Broad 
way in New York City The Medical Direc- 
tor’s office was only a small cubbyhole, barely 
wide enough to hold a desk and chair. The first 
aid room was even smaller. It was dark, dingy, 
and contained practically no equipment. The en 
tire headquarters personnel consisted of the Med 
ical Director and his secretary, who had a small 
desk in the clerical section of another depart- 
ment The medical staff then consisted of 
the Medical 
located at nearby refineries.” 

Now The following refiects the Medical De- 
Standard Oil (New 


as of today 


Director and three plant doctors 


partment of Company 


ar rsey 


ToTAl 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


TOTAL COMPANY 
COUNTRY EMPLOYEES 


1 


_— In April, 1920, a little-recorded an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons (now the 
Industrial Medical Association 


Orleans. There were about 20 physicians present, 


was held at New 


and the program consisted of seven presentations, 
at three sessions 

Now: The Industrial Health 
Los Angeles in April, 1953, lasted eight days, and 


Conference at 


Was participated in by seven organizations: the 


Octohe aa 1953 


Medical American 
Industrial Hygiene 
Association of Industrial Nurses, the 


Association of Industrial Dentists, the American 


Industrial Association, the 


Association, the American 
American 
Conference of Governmental Hygienists, the 
United States Navy Industrial Health Organiza 
tion, and the Atomic Energy Commission. There 
were SO sessions, nearly 200 formal presenta 
tions, and 277 names in the index of speakers 
The program was a 64-page booklet. There were 


103 technical exhibits 


5 pares William S. Knudsen, announcing the 
establishment of the Knudsen Award: “Many 
years ago, 1, myself, wes the entire first aid de- 
partment ina plant where SOO people worked.” 
Now: General Motors has more than 100 Med 
“Many clinics in GM plants 
cost more than a substantial hospital and are 


ical Departments 


equipped with every known medical device. Near- 


ly 1,000 doctors, nurses, and technicians are em- 
ployed.” One of General Motors’ Medical Depart 
ments, typical of all, lists its functions as follows 

For NEW WoRKERS (a) Physical examination 
(b) Vision and hearing tests. (c) Psychiatric evalua 
tion. (d) Laboratory tests—-blood, urine, chest, heart, 
other. (e) Protective injections—smallpox, typhoid, 
tetanus, other. (f) Visual correction and protection 
or glasses. (g) Health 
results with 


on good health—par 


hitting occupational gouge 


promotion—discussing examination 


worker—giving him pamphlets 
ticipating in orientation program for new workers 
(h) Job assignment—reporting worker's physical 
abilities to Personnel Department. (i) Job adjust 
ment—consulting with personnel officer and fore 
man on special problems concerning emotionally dis 
turbed or severely disabled workers. (j) Rehabilita- 
tion—recommending rehabilitation for unfit work 
ers, or for those who would prefit from it, and re 
ferring them to proper specialists or agencies 

For REGULAR WoRKERS 


(b) Repeat laboratory tests. (c) Physi- 


(a) Annual! physical ex 
amination 
cal examination after absence for illness. (d) Peri 
odic examination of workers exposed to special me 
chanical hazards for toxic conditions. (e) Periodi 
examination of worker with special disabilities 
(f) Routine inspection of food handlers. (g) Discus 
(h) Report 


ing to personnel officer whenever a worker's physi 


sing examination results with workers 


cal abilities have either increased or decreased. (i) 
Consulting with personnel officer on questions of 
worker's physical fitness for job transfer. (j) Peri 
odic health lectures, pamphlets, and films for work 


ers and families, including such subjects as nutri 


tion, fatigue, recreation, alcoholism, sonation, im 


munization, first aid, personal hygiene, home nurs 
ing, and seasonal hazards 


For Sick AND INJURED Workers: (a) Responsi 


443 








Contrast 


Upper left: 
Dr. Andrew M. Harvey, 
Medical Director, Crane Co. 
(1896). 

Upper right: 
Crane Co. Medical Depart- 
ment (circa 1900). 


Lower left: 
Same (circa 1900). 


Lower right: 
Same (1917). 

At left: 
Crane Co. Medical Depart- 
ment, 1953. 
Dr. Joseph H. Chivers joined 
Dr. Harvey at Crane Co. in 
1920; succeeded him as 
Medical Director July |, 
1936. 
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The Academy 


HE American Academy of Occupational Med- 

icine was formed in June, 1946, to meet the 
need for an organization of full-time physicians 
in the field of occupational medicine. The organi- 
zation developed by the charter members has as 
the major objective the improvement in the prac- 
tice of industrial medicine so as to achieve the 
highest maintenance and greatest improvement 
in the health of the industrial worker. The pre- 
ventive aspects of industrial medicine, not only 
for occupational disease but also for the diseases 
common to the general population which result 
in the major cause of absenteeism and morbid- 
ity, are emphasized through the encouragement of 
research and investigation in the plant and in 
the laboratory. The Academy takes an active part 
in the education of medical, nursing, and tech 
nical personnel in the field of occupational med- 
icine. The charter members, with their institu- 
tional identifications (as of 1946), were as fol- 
lows: 

JAMES M. CARLISLE, M.D., Merck & Co., Ine. 

A. G. Crancu, M.D., Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

Kk. E. Evans, M.D., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

JOHN H. Fouucer, M.D., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Leroy U. GARDNER, M.D., Saranac Laboratory 

GEORGE H. GEHRMANN, M.D., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co 

AUGUSTUS GIBSON, M.D., Merck & Co., Inc 

LEONARD GOLDWATER, M.D., Columbia University 

LEONARD GREENBURG, M.D., Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor. 

D. O. HAMBLIN, M.D., American Cyanamid Co. 

FRANK M. JoNEs, M.D., Canadian Industries Ltd. 

RoBpert A. Kenor, M.D., University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine. 

ARTHUR F. MANGELSDORFF, M.D., American Cyan 
amid Co. 

MELVILLE H. MANson, M.D., American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

CAREY P. McCorp, M.D., Chrysler Corporation. 

W. D. Norwoop, M.D., General Electric Co 

CARL M. Peterson, M.D., Council on Industrial 
Health, American Medical Association 

JOHN J. PRENDERGAST, M.D., Chrysler Corporation. 

W. A. Sawyer, M.D., Eastman Kodak Co 

Louis SCHWARTZ, M.D., U.S.P.H.S 

JAMES H. STERNER, M.D., Eastman Kodak Co 

JAMES J. WARING, M.D., University of Colorado. 

The Academy has had a steady growth since 
its origin, and now numbers 50 members and 81 
Fellows. Five annual meetings have been held, 
with the next annual meeting scheduled for Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 11 to 13, 1954. 

Active membership is of two types: members 
and Fellows. Continued participation in the Acad- 
emy is dependent upon continuing full-time ac- 
tivity in occupational medicine. The reports of 


the annual meeting and the year’s activities ap- 
pear in the Proceedings of the Academy. The 
current officers are 

President—ALLAN J. FLEMING, M.D., 
partment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Medical De- 
and Company, 
elaware 
ARTHUR F. MANGELSDoRFF, M.D., 
leo Chemie: ivision, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Treasu: IRVING R. TABERSHAW, M.D., Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, New York State Department 
of Labor, New York 
ry—LEONARD J 
fessor of Occupational Medicine, 
ity School of Public Health, 600 West 168th Street, 
New York 32 


Railway Surgeons 


ITH industrial environments a hundred feet 
wide and thousands of miles long, the med- 


GOLDWATER, M.D., Pro- 
Columbia Univer- 


ical men of the railways have their own kinds of 
industrial medical problems and their own ways 
of handling them. If, as has been said, industrial 
medicine in America had its genesis in the sur- 
very of trauma, the railway surgeons were the 
first organized industrial physicians in the land. 
Asso- 


Surgeons, was founded in 


Their official organization, the American 
ciation of Railway 
1888. From about 200 then, its membership has 
grown to more than 3000 now. Theirs is a 
tradition of fine surgery. Long prior to the com- 
ing of workmen’s compensation, they had estab- 
lished the practice of using only the best among 
consultants—a practice which, when later adopt- 
ed by other industries, reduced the “free choice 
of physicians” formula to workable terms. The 
programs of their Annual Meetings, in April of 
each year, at Chicago, are a veritable “Who's 
Who” of the foremost men of the nation in the 
surgical specialties. Traditional, too, is their pre- 
ference for the surgical designation. But the Rail- 
way Chief Surgeon is a Medical Director. In func- 
tion, and in effect, his duties and responsibilities 
ure the same—their application adapted to the 
attenuated environment in his charge. He multi- 
plies himself through Division and District Sur- 
geons, and in many instances his Medical Depart- 
ment is a hospital, ranking with the best. Some- 
times he is entitled Chief Medical Officer or 
Chief of Medical Services. Whatever his title, he 


is recognized as a capable Medical Director in all 


the term implies. And his medical services, more 
often than not, are distinctive in quality. Indica- 
tive of this is the fact that the final publication 
by the American College of Surgeons of its sur- 
veys and approvals of industrial medical services 
in industry, December 1, 1950, includes 32 rail- 
road medical services as having been given the 


ASC Certificate of Approval 
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The Industrial Nurse 


PTHE NUMBER of full-time and part-time regis 
I tered salaried industrial nurses functioning 
directly in industry throughout the United States 
is approximately 16,000. In 1940 it was about 
1500. The rate of increase during the last 15 
ars has been mostly steady, with some accelera 
tion during the war years, and a drop-off shortly 
afterward. Thi 
interruption of the upward trend 


The official 


however, was only a temporary 


pecialty organization of the in 
dustrial nursing field is 

the American Association 
of Industrial Nurses. This 
Was incorporated, not-for 
profit, in 1942, with high 
objectives-—with which it 
has steadily refused to 
compromise. Its leader 
ship is firm and far 
sighted quietly recog 
nizing the practical reali 

ties of nursing in indus 

try, but always maintain 

ing its vision of what it 

conceives to be the best 

Sara P. Wagner, R.N interests of industry and 


President, AAIN industrial workers, of the 


individual industrial 
nurse, and of industrial 
nursing as a whole. It has 
au proper concept of the 
place, the principles, and 
the philosophy of the pro 
fession it represents. And 
it continues to grow, In 
size and in importance 
more than a thousand new 
members were added in 
1952. The Association 
headquarters are at 654 
Madison Avenue, New 
York. Sara P. Wagner, 
Gay Merrihue, R.N R.N., Director of Nurses, 
Ssscutive Oirsctor, AAR Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, is the President; Gay Merrihue, 
R.N., is the Executive Director 


N THI 
physician supervision, the duties and activities 


Medical Department, under immediate 


of the industrial nurse are, foremostly, nursing 


Hlowever, there have been some. situations 


hangovers from the past, and mostly within the 
penumbra of medical service appreciation—in 
taken full 


for physician supervi- 


which the managements had not 


account of the necessity 


sion, possessing no adequate idea 
the industrial nurse, her limitations, 


tentialities of service within the if her 


‘ 


profession. When the nurses first came o these 
situations, they brought a service about which 


; 


management knew little. The prevalent idea was 
that once a nurse had received her RN, she need 
ed no further development; that given supplies, 
she was equipped to do her job \ ooked were 
such matters as her need for special indoctrina 
tion to the industry, and the organization level 
at which she should report in the it in ordet 
effective. Also, hei 


usually on a community rate 


to be initial salary having 
been determined 
basis—it was too often considered as settled 
permanently. The AAIN early became aware ot 
some of the 


these misconceptions ; these were 


practical realities that had to be faced. But cor 
rection was not attempted by pointing out what 
Instead, the 


tively and tactfully pointed out what wi 


was wrong Association construc 

rignt 
that the basis for good nursing serv! 

dustry is management understanding and sup 

AAIN estab 


lished a Management Advisory Council composed 


port. In pursuance of the positive, 


of 16 top executives from large and small com 
With the cooperation of the Council, it 
has made remarkable gains in showing manage 


panies 


ment how better to utilize its nursing service. No 
small part of these gains can be attributed to the 
carefully formulated messayes to management 
of which the following Statement prepared by 
AAIN’s Management Advisory Council and wide 
ly distributed to executives is an example. Indica 
tive of the gains, and significant as to how much 
can be accomplished through mutually sincere 
effort, is the fact that, in many of the situations 
to which they were directed, the “shoulds” and 
“musts” that sprinkle the text are being rapidly 
and satisfactorily superseded by the status of 
“is.” For this, both AAIN and the managements 
concerned are to be commended 


Statement: 


To Management 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES TO GOVERN MANAGE 
MENT RELATIONSHIP WITH THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE 


(Prepared by the Management Advisory Cour 


of the American Association of Industrial Nurses) 


Professional Responsibilities 
ANAGEMENT should organize 

M “" 
with full recognition of the 

professional principles of m 


in industry 
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\ ANAGEMENT should see that the industrial 
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Industrial Hygiene 


LONG with Industrial Medicine, Industrial Hy 
| Need for atter 


pien “wise ha come of aye 


to healthful occupational environment began 
man first started to work, but anything 
ipproaching scientific industrial hygiene was 
ony in taking its place in the economic organiza 
tion 
Recognition of this need is recorded in the 
arly eighteenth century writings of Ramazzini, 
who sugyests, as a control measure of a dust ex 


posure, that tone-cutters avoid breathing 
through the mouth 


the atmosphere in mines for respirability 


A long-practiced method of 


the use of canaries. But from these small 
beginnings, progress over the early years was 
hardly perceptible 
With the twentieth century came recognition 
and prevention of phosphorus poisoning in the 
match industry. Pneumatic rock drills were in 


troduced and projected increased millions of 


dust particles into the air breathed by increased 
thousands of miners and rock-tunnel worker 
iy the twenties, dust diseases had become well 
recognized, the episode of radium poisoning 
among the group of dial painters had shocked 
the country, and the highly publicized lead 
tetraethyl e: had tragically demonstrated the 
inadequacy the venerable method of occur 
rence ol us it the basic means of recogni 
tion of a hazard. That method has been time 
tested and found wanting 

‘I hen, 


hyviene sprang into being. With its value in oc 


almost explosively, modern industrial 


cupational disease control amply demonstrated 
during the twenties by such industrial hygiene 
divisions as those of the U.S. Public Health Ser 
vice, Harvard School of Public Health, Connecti 
ut State Department of Health, and certain in 
urance companic cientific industrial hygiene 
took on an accelerating tempo The depression 


of the early thirties, with its avalanche of. sili 


for 


accentuated the need 
occupational health hazards and stimul 
organization of industrial hygiene 
throughout the country 

Prior to 1932, only a handful of persons were 
engaged in industrial hygiene procedures. By 
the end of the next decade, nearly every indus 
trial state had its industrial hygiene division, as 
did many of the insurance companies and an 
ever-increasing number of industrial concerns 

Today, after a brief 21 years, industrial hy 
viene has made a prodigious stride. The length 
of this stride is reflected by the expansion of i: 
dustrial hygiene units within industrial con 
cerns, governmental agencies, and insurance com 
panies, 

The Federal government has expanded its 
facilities and personnel for research in indus 
trial hygiene and for assisting state and other 
governmental groups in the protection of the 
health of the worker. With the increasing num 
ber of potentially hazardous materials and pro 
cesses in industry, the contributions of this pro 
gram are obvious. Even where hazards are not 
man-made, the problems seem to introduce more 
difficulties than formerly. In checking mines for 
radioactivity, it was formerly considered ade 
quate to confine investigations to uranium and 
radium mines; today, radon, radium A and radi 
um C'! are being found in sufficient quantities in 
non-radium mines in certain areas 
entific investigation as to whethe 
posure may be injurious 

Actual centrol work by government agenci 
is conducted for t most part by 
and municipal div These ar 
medical, chemical yineering 
yiene personnel some ul 
trial nursing consult: s. Pra 
trial workers in the 


ambit of such offi 
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39, the An 
charter membet 
bers, all with at least three years’ experience 
tion from a school of college grade. These ar¢ 
17 foreign countrie Some 
dustrial centers, and conduct 
over the year. The Annual Me 
of the Industrial Medical A 
mental Industrial Hygienist 
and the American Asso 
Health Conference 
rial Lecture and the present: 
for outstanding contributior 
of industrial hygiene 
The official publication of the AIHA 
ciation Qi rly, had it beginning 
giene Section of Industrial Medicine. Its 
with Vol. 7, No. 2, in June, 1946 
The A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Huaqiene and Occ 
merly the Journal of Industrial Huaiene and Toricolog 
ergan of publication for the Association 
The mature stature to which its organiz 
giene Association, has so sturdily grown i 
of the coming-of-age of industrial hygiene 
Shortly before the formation of the AIHA, the 
ciated with official agencies organized the Ameri 
mental Industrial Hygienists. Among the more 
activities has been that of publishing each ve: 
concentrations of atmospheric contaminants 
official status, these MAC values have gre: 


and otherwise, throughout the countrys 


ND thus is presented the striking contrast of indust1 


A 


after 1932. Then it was existent only as a few isola 
uals, with no formal organization, a scientific approach 
few pioneering agencies, the period characterized chiefl 
day, truly “of age,” industrial hygiene ha penetrate d where 
tional activity and under the guidance of increasingly 
sional personnel, with a strong organization of it 
health institutes providing facilities for education, 
dustry and through industry to everv working perso 

The demonstrated value of modern industrial hygiene ha 
present sound position as an integral component in a complete 
program. This calls for no attitude of complacen 
far achieved 
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Industrial Medicine—World Wide 


The 


Medical Department, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
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rsey Standard 
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The following year, Dr. A. W. Schoenleber, a 
Colonel in the United States Army, who had had 
extensive experience in public health and sanita 
tion in tropical areas, was appointed Assistant 
Medical Director. He began an extensive series 
of visits to operating areas of affiliated companies 
in many parts of the world, and assisted in the 
organization of basic medical services for these 
affiliates, and aided in the planning of hospitals 
and clinics for areas where no medical facilities 


were available 


Period of Expansion 
THe period 1928-1938 was marked by consider- 

able expansion in the operating areas, par- 
ticularly in Venezuela and the then Netherlands 
East Indies. Medical examination of vast num 
bers of prospective employees in these expand- 
ing areas revealed the need for prompt establish 
ment of company facilities for the practice of 
curative medicine for employees as well as for 
their family members. Malnutrition, unhealthful 
living conditions, and the lack of even rudimen- 
tary measures of sanitation, had contributed to 
the debilitated and diseased state of many pro 
spective employees. Hospitals were constructed 
and were staffed with well-trained North Amer 
ican and National doctors and with North Amer 
ican graduate nurses, and the curative phase of 
medicine in the oil industry was begun. In con 
junction with this phase, a program of instrue- 
tion of employees and family members in the 
importance of proper sanitary measures, living 
habits and diet was established, and in 1988, in 
Venezuela, where malaria was a Serious problem, 
a Central Division of Sanitation was instituted 
Another noteworthy advancement was the open 
Tartagal, Argentina, of the Company 
School of 


ing at 


sponsored Central Camp Nursing 
which, during the past 16 years, has won honors 
and renown throughout Latin America for the 
high calibre of its teaching program as well as 
for the fine qualities of its graduates 

During this period advances were also made in 


the United States. The General Medical offices 


556 


moved from 26 Broadway, New York City, 

new RCA Building at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
adequate space was provided for the in 

new Company policy of providing 

voluntary periodic inventory examinations to all 


A central statistical unit was also set 


employee 
compiling medical statistical reports based 
information regularly submitted | the aff 
ated Medical Departments throughout the wor 
rhe first issue of The Medical Bulletin was pub 
lished in November 1932 
Period of World-Wide Coordination 
URING the years 1938-1940, medical officers of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey 
traveled more than 82,000 miles on inspection 
trips to the Medical Departments of affiliated 


Company 


companies to as n the inauguration and de 
While 


yreat emphasis was being placed at that time 


velopment of w local medical units 


on proper sanitation and public health methods 
as a form of preventive medicine, affiliated com 
panies were still largely practicing curative med 
icine. One thousand forty-one hospital beds were 
available under company auspices in six foreign 
countries. Complete medical care was furnished 
to employees, their families, and certain other 
smaller groups of persons —a total of 186,344 
people. In 1941 the extensive scope of this med- 
ical program was made known to the professional 
world through an exhibit at the annual conven 
tion of the American Medical 
broad company 


Association at 
which the functions, medical 
policies, the medical accomplishments, and the 
scope of future plans were fully illustrated. Un 
fortunately, World War II caused temporary 
suspension of plans for the future, and medical 
activities were curtailed during this period 

In 1945 the first modern refinery Medical De 
partment was opened at the Baton Rouge Re 
finery of the Esso Standard Oil Company and a 
Medical Research Department was inaugurated 
as a unit in the General Medical offices in New 
York City with the cooperation of the Standard 
Oil Development Company. A further achieve 
ment this vear was the veneral acceptance of a 
broad company-sponsored postgraduate training 
program for full-time company physicians 

Under this program, which is still operative, 
capable doctors in the employ of affiliated foreign 
companies are brought to the United States 
where facilities for postgraduate study in med 
ical schools, public health centers, and hospitals 


are made available to them 


Early Post-War Developments 

N THE spring of 1946, the first 
Medical 
Doctors from al 


Company 
sponsored International Conference 
convened in New York City 


affiliated companies were invited to participate in 
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Reception Room—Medical Department at 30 Rocke Kienzle discussing Jersey's Medica Program for 


feller Plaza Industry 


onference witl ult that 65 doctors plans which had been held in abeyance owing to 
nting afhiiat ! countries were pre curtailed personnel and material shortages could 
nierence SeSsSions, a be reviewed and accompli hed 

ad spit ooperation | veen manayement Among e developments of this period were 
ind Medical Department and among Medical Definite requirements for refinery and market 
Departments themselve Wi engendered: mat ing medical units were determined from the 
avement went on ree ada oO its interpretation tandpoint of space, personnel, and equipment 
oft the le of medte in industry, and the prince! These requirement were published in The Med 
ples o mstructive medicine were accepted and cal Bulletin and received wide circulation 
promulgated. The conference closed with a test! Diagnostic units were expanded at 30 Rocke 
monial dinner to Dr. W. J. Denno who had re feller Plaza, New York City, and in ¢ 
tired and had beet icceeded by Dr. Robert Col Venezuela; Buenos Aires, Argenti 


aAracas, 
it Rio «de 
as General Medical Director, Standard Janeiro, Brazil; Bogota, Colombia; London, Eng 

Oil Company New Jersey In July, 1949, Di land; and Paris, France 
Kenneth R. Fourcher wi appointed Associate Hospital facilities in Venezuela, Peru, and 
Medical Director Aruba, N.W.1.. were divided into spec ialized ser 
In recognition of desirability of establish vices of Medicine, Surgery, and Obstetrics, and 
i the Holdit any Medical Department were staffed with trained specialists in’ these 

a section where al inistrative procedures, fields 

planning of hospita clinics, screening of Medical Departments were organized for Im 
applicants | lical positions in foreign fields, perial Oil Limited, Canada, and Standard Oil 
ing problems and Company of Egypt. The Marine Medical service 
and clinies could vere expanded = to erve marine interests in 
Wagner, R.N., was Aryventina, Aruba, Brazil, and Venezuela, and the 
and a Medical Ad Holding Con pany medical consultation ( 


and a const 
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Many factors come into play here. One is that 
the families of patients do not want them hos 


pitalized unless it is absolutely necessary. Also, 


aus me 


the doctors would much rather handle clinical 
cases themselves than refer them to the hospital 
The tendency to refer patients to a hospital for 


om a 


a complete work-up, therefore, is greatly reduced 
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when they can be given a complete diagnostic 





mea emia Rall 


survey in the ambulatory clinic. A large saving 





can be made if as many people as can be satis 
factorily cared for in an out-patient department 
are so treated. It is in the clinic that a health 





education program can best be advanced. The 
Effects of DDT Program on Malaria—Caripito, Venezu 


clinic can teach people how to avoid disease. It 
| | ela. Creole Petroleum Corporation Medical Depart 


can show them how to prevent conditions which aaah 
might later cause them to be hospitalized. In ad 
dition, because clinics cost less than hospitals to adopted as soon 
establish and maintain, more of them can be set 

up. With more clinics, preventive medicine can o) van 
be brought to more individuals troleum 
As a result of this new philosophy concerning ring tne & _—" ne Gemene 


company-sponsored medical services, three hos meee Que 


proce l 


pitals for which plans had been completed have 
not been constructed; one large new hospital 
building, ready to open, was leased to a religious 
organization for operation under its direction, 
and the company reserved a specific number of 


beds for use of its employees. A doctor in Peru : ; 
received assistance from the company in build luminum and silic 
ing and equipping his own private clinic. One of 
the company’s two hospitals was later closed; high 
and at present negotiations are under way with ; venice hydro 
a doctor in Colombia concerning a contract under lated mpounds 
Which he will furnish medical care to company he Holding Company 
personnel in his own clinic 

The Jersey Standard Health Maintenance pro 
yram rates among the top. The medical profes 
ion has long considered it a model program, and 
its practices and ideals have been promulgated 


throughout the country. The satisfactory results 


of the practical and efficient application of the vork. The 


principles of this constructive health maintenance ermined 


program are illustrated by the following: 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


at Valaria: All methods for the control of 
periodic medic: 


Deel! that 


occurred 


TIVE MEDICINI 


detect ! afl 


Venezuelan government DDT crew spraying 
homes during anti-malaria campaign 
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Disability of Executives 
Of 290 executives examined, 200 had one or more 
medical disorders—237 recognizable defects in all 
Of these defects, 154 were degenerative in type: of 
the remaining 83 correctible disorders, 65 were cor 
rected. The scheme on the right shows the proportion 
of those whose disorders were not correctible (154) 
and those whose disorders were correctible (83). Also 
shown in each scheme are the numbers of persons of 
each group whose working capacity was impaired, and 
the numbers whose working capacity was not impaired 


ages. The pattern which is established in his late 
twenties and early thirties will determine his 
later load-carrying ability. The Medical Depart 
ment strongly urges that each employee volun- 
tarily submit to a periodic physical examination 
Following a health inventory, the doctor assigns 
au date for the next such examination, and the 
employee is notified when this date approaches 
In this manner the Medical Department plays a 
continuously helpful role in the life of the em- 
ployee and provides guidance to him in learning 
his strong and weak points so that he may live 
within his medical capabilities. The medical staff 
at 30 Rockefeller 
Board men in Internal Medicine, provides diag 


Plaza, consisting mainly of 


nostic services for North American personnel on 
foreign assignment when they are referred back 
by the Medical Department of a foreign affiliate, 
and for such local personnel as may require this 
service 

When necessary, the services of private con 
sultants are engaged to assist in reaching a diag 
nosis, their fees are paid by the company, and 
hospitalization is likewise provided if required 
It is of interest to note that of 350 diagnostic 
problem cases during 1952, it was necessary to 
In all 
other cases, the diagnosis was established by the 


refer but 3 to hospitals for diagnosis 


staff in the company diagnostic unit. Following 
determination of a definitive diagnosis, all ex- 
pense for treatment other than for occupational 
disease or accident is for the account of the em 
ployee who has full freedom to choose his own 
doctor 

CURATIVE MEDICINE: The domestic companies 
do not engage in the practice of curative med 
icine. Once a diagnosis has been established, the 
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employee is referred to his family physician and 
all treatment is his responsibility. At all times 
the companies cooperate to the fullest degree 
with the private physician of an employee, and 
this is evidenced by the cordial relationships 
which continue to exist between the private physi 
cians and the domestic companies. Thus the work 
of the family doctor is supplemented, not sup 
planted by the physician in industry 

EDUCATIVE MEDICINE: Since the end of the war, 
educational activities of medical departments of 
affiliated companies, as well as of the Holding 
Company, have continued to expand. Courses 
have been given in company hospitals and clinics 
for the training of practical nurses and of labora 
tory technicians. Opportunities for study and 
postgraduate work in the United States are of- 
fered to oustanding doctors and nurses in the 


employ of affiliated companies 


Scope of Activities 
N EDICAL services to employees of Standard Oil 


Company (New Jersey) and its affiliates are 
furnished through one of the following four 
methods 

1. The company establishes a Medical Depart 
ment where doctors and nurses are employed on 
a full-time basis 

2. The company engages the services of a well 
qualified private doctor to provide specific ser 
vices in his own office. The company is then billed 
on a fee basis. (In some instances, the company 
provides the facilities 

3. The company enters into a contract with a 
private clinic or a private doctor to furnish spe 
cific medical services for a specified regular fee 

4. The company financially assists a private 
doctor (in foreign locations only) in establishing 
his own clinic. In this case, the company pays the 
doctor for services rendered to employees, and 
the employee pays the doctor for services to any 
of his dependents 

Naturally, selection of the method to be used 
in providing medical services is determined by 
the factors of employee population, permanence 
of operations in the area concerned, and avail 
ability of suitabie private doctors and clinics 

Full-time Medical Departments are currently 
in operation in several areas of the United States 
Canada, England, France, Italy, Germany, Indo 
nesia, India, Aruba, Cuba, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Peru, Brazil, and Argentina. In most other areas 
of operation, part-time medical personnel, or fee 
basis doctors are available in Australia, India 
Japan, Denmark, Norway, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Egypt, 
guay, the Antilles, West Indies, Central America, 
and South Africa 

The total number of employees for whom med 
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ical services were available during the year 1952 
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The Small Plant 


re STRIAL healt! royrams are operated in 


thousane I les large, medium, and 
mall l yl nation Every 
and more 
ich program r expanding 
a good reason for this 
the job that thev were 


become another eff 


sound and effective 
wi Years of experience 
by thousands of companies 
he simple and effective steps 
mpany—no matter what its 
a successful program 
and re the benefits that flow to all concerned, 
employe aus well as ¢ mpiovel 
The simple elements here outlined are the es 
sence of a successful program. They will work in 
a shop with 10 employees or in a factory with 
10,000 on the payroll. Like all other industrial 
manayement techniques they can be applied SO 
that they meet the needs and problems of the in 
dividual company in a manner well within the 
capabilities and means of the company and the 
available facilities 
Programs vary from company to company in 
accord with sucn factors as the number of em 
ployees, the availability of medical personnel and 
facilities, the kinds of services available through 
medical and hospital insurance plans, and the 
degree to hich they integrate into, and 
itilize, all community 
The differences ween big-company = and 
small- companys plans lie only in the way in which 
the services are provided for the employee 
There are no fundan ita diftferenes hetweean 
hig-company and small-company progran 
The experience 0 thousands of small com 
panies proves that by making full and proper us¢ 
of all available facilities in the community, every 
sna plant can provide fs people with hig-con 


; / 


pany pre ona ali-com pany CoO 

Successful programs in companies of all sizes 
have a common charact: ste they are woven 
into the day-by-day operations of the plant They 
have become a much a part of operations as 
production, sales or safety 

To insure the whole-hearted acceptance of the 
program by employees and to achieve the 
vital objective of gaining their cooperation and 
participation it is necessary 

1. That management itself be thoroughly sold 
on and enthusiastically support and display sym- 
pathetic and genuine interest in the program. 
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trol of toxic materials, air contamination, light- 
ing, ventilation, housekeeping, and, in general, 
all aspects of the plant environment, is an im- 
portant element in maintaining the health and 


afety of employees 


Facilities 

A”! QUATE facilities are made available for ren 
While these facilities 
may be within the plant, in the usual small-com- 


dering these services 


pany situation they may be located in the office of 
the plant’s part-time physician or some other local 


facility. Within the plant there is provision for 


the quick and effective 


measures in cases of accident 


application 


Health Records 
A DER! ATE medical records are maintained and 
periodic analysis of health experience made 
The facts are confidential. It is vital that the 
doctor-patient relationship be respected 
The data obtained by the doctor in this rela 
tionship are a proper basis for recommendations 
to management for the protection of the em 


Suitable consultants are available in case 


Hlow Small Plants Can Obtain These Services 


_— SANDS of small plants have such programs 
in operation, tailored to their needs at a rea 
sonable cost. The services may be obtained on a 


yroup-sharing or single-company basis 


Employer-Group Sharing 

7MPLOYER-group sharing plans are an efficient 

means of providing adequate health care at a 
reasonable cost. The technique has proved highly 
successful. For example, the Allan Manufactur 
ing Company in Hartford, Connecticut, partici 
pates in the well-known Hartford Plan. M1 
Ellsworth Grant, Vice-President of the Company, 
has credited the program with reducing both 
compensation premiums and absenteeism by at 
least 50 

The advantages of such plans are many—not 
the least of flexibility In the 
Hartford Plan there is no central clinic; the 


which is their 


Petrie Plan, another successful program, does 
have one. These differences retlect the varying 
conditions of the participating companies 

No matter what form the employer-sharing 
plan takes, the fundamentals are always present 

the services provide preventive care and med 
ical personnel comes into each plant regularly 

Here are a few of the advantages of group 
sharing plans 

1. When a central clinic is used the capital 

st to each company is much reduced because it 
is shared 

2. The amount of equipment and space re 
quired is less than the amount that would be re 
quired if each plant were fully equipped—there 
is a higher degree of utilization of the facilities. 

3. Whether or not there is a central clinic the 

ces are, in effect, ona full-time basis because 

in an emergency the whereabouts of the doctor 
and nurse are known and they can vet to the 
plant in a short time 

1. These plans make recruitment of medical 


personnel easier, It is often difficult to secure the 
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services of a community doctor for a part-time 
single plant program. When several plants are 
included in the plan, it is easier to interest a 
physician in the problems of industrial medicine 
from the preventive aspect. Understandably, the 
more favorable remunerative promise in 
yroup practice is also a facto In the case 
nurses, the steady employment and regular hours 
offer a substantial inducement to engage in in 
dustrial work 

5. There are various administrative advan 
tuyes a) the savings resulting from group put 
chasing; (b) the elimination of many overhead 
expenses; (c) the standardization and centraliza 
tion of record keeping, ete 

Such projects are community ones; they 
built in the light of local conditions, 


people and for the benefit of local people No rules 
be laid down—it is a problem that can only 


solved in the American way a 


Single-Company Service 
"THERE is little question that employer sharing 

of medical personnel and facilities is an effi 
cient method of providing medical care that 1 
growing steadily in popularity 

On the other hand, the typical health program 
is on a single-company basis utilizing t 
vices of a local physician and nurse 
periods each week 

It must be carefully noted that the = on 
call doctor is not sufficient; to be successful, the 
physician comes to the plant on a regular sched 
ule. He is acquainted with conditions, processes 
and hazards in the plant. He makes periodic plant 
recommendations 


inspections as a basis for his 


to management 


The Physician 
M ANAGEMENT takes the initiative in seeking out 
a local physician with an interest in indus- 


trial medicine and a proper background. Such a 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery 





physician can be found contacting the local 


county medical society company’s compen 
sation Insurance carriet 
For the 


many companies formalize the relationship with 


mutual protection of both parties, 


a written contract. Such mi: rs as hours, ser 
vices, fees, the protection of the doctor's profes 
sional status, the facilities to be provided by each 
party, the insurance protection required, and the 
obligations of both the company and the physi 
clan are spelled out in detail 

These doctors are usually paid on an hourly 
basis, although salary arrangements are not un 
usual. Hourly rates generally range from $8 t 
$12 an hour. The phy siclan, on an average, spends 
about three hours a week in the plant for every 
100 employees on the payroll. The amount of 
time spent in the plant is influenced by many 
factors: the processes and hazards, the relative 
number of male and female employees, ete. As 
an example, one company has the physician visit 
the plant one hour a week. His fee is $25 a month 
plus $2 for every preplacement examination he 
performs 

The physician is under the supervision of the 
owner or an executive of comparable rank. He 
prepares writter iygned standing orders for 
the nurse. To neglect this practice seriously im 
pairs usefulness 


receive written and 


The first-aid people 


signed instruction 


The Nurse 
NURSING service may be obtained also on a 
part-time basis. Not infrequently several 

companies share the full-time services of an in- 
dustrial nurse. Her salary is prorated among the 
cooperating companies on the basis of the amount 
of the nurse’s time spent in each plant 

During the current shortage of nurses many 
companies have turned to visiting nurse asso 
clations for service. In addition to the usual 
sources, companies have checked to find inactive 
nurses residing in their communities. For ex 
ample, a nurse with family responsibilities may 
be willing to accept part-time position 

Experience indicates that plants with from 
upwards of 250 people can utilize and afford the 
services of a full-time nurse. In plants employ 
ing less than that number the nurse spends about 
nine or 10 hours a week in the plant for every 
100 employees 

Nursing service fees average about $2 to $3 
an hou 

Some companies located in communities with 
severe shortages of nurses have found that vet 
erans who have ved with the medical services 
make excellent f aid men and attendants 
Pharmacists mates, for example, have received 


excellent training in the Navy. 
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The First-Aid Attendant 
SINCI the medical personnel mly in the plant 


a part of the working day uncovered time 


is protected by at least two more employees 
on every shift Thev have a current certificate of 
proficiency in first-aid from the American Red 


(ross o1 some other accep ible oryvanizatior 
lave a refreshet ’ yular intervals 


mot more than eve 


The Facilities 
\ PLANT dispensary or first-aid room Is a nece 
. sary part of sound plant medical service. This 
is always true whether the ervice are obtained 
on a single-company or an employer-group-shat 
basis 
size of the facility will depend primarily 
the number of employees to be served, as well 
the hazards of the individual plant. In plants 
vith less than 200 employee s the averaye size of 
the room is usually about 125 square feet. Some 
what larger plant i.e., from 200 to 500 em 
plovees) require about 300 square feet. The room 
is located conveniently to the work areas, but 
separate from them and in as quiet a place as 
possible The equipment and layout are dete! 
mined by the plant doctor and in accord with any 
laws that may apply 
a practical nurse or first-aid attendant is in 
of the room, only first-aid may be given 
and that in accordance with accepted first-aid 
procedures and the plant doctor’s instructions 
The doctor is 


medications 


responsible for, and approves, all 


In very small plants where a first-aid room | 
not feasible, only a cabinet is utilized. It is vital 
that only the qualified first-aid attendant, operat 

ry under the plant doctor's instructions, admin 

r first aid. The name of the attendant 1! 
posted on the cabinet and he records all aid given 
The cabinet is locked and the key is in the posses 


ion of the first-aid man or the foreman 


Sources of Information 

JARTICULARLY when setting up a group-employer 
plan, companies have been careful to consult 

with medical authoritie Not only do they re 

ceive valuable advice and sugyestions, but they 

avert problems of an ethical and legal nature 
Help may be obtained from: the county medi 


cal association; the insurance company; and 
national organizations such as the American Med 
Association, Council on Industrial Health 

35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago » the 
Industrial Medical As 2 “3 Jack 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4); the American Acad 
emy of Occupational Medicine 600 West 168th 
Street, New York 32); the American A 
of Industrial Nurses (654 Madison Avenue, New 


York 21 


oclation 


ociation 





Graduate Education 


pP’ RHAPS the most significant development in the help of associates in teaching hospitals, in other 
recent history of occupational medicine has been colleges of the universities in which they are located, 
the establishment in a number of American uni in affiliated or neighboring educational and social 
versities of programs to train specialists in this institutions, and in selected industrial plants 
field. Beyinning with an 1I&8-month course of train The beginner must bring to the training program 
ing designed by the University of Pittsburgh's in occupational medicine a_ real competence in 
pioneer teacher of industrial medicine, Dr. T. Lyle Clinical medicine. To this foundation several new 
Hazlett, the years following the close of World War cupacities are to be added. Hle must develop a grasp 
I] saw the creation of new training centers and the of the s stical principles needed to manage the 
recasting of old ones to conform with the concepts health problems of groups of people while at the 
of occupational medicine that had crystallized dur ume time he retains his interest and skill in the 
ing the war. These are located at Cincinnati, Colum handling of problems of individuals He requires a 
bia, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Michigan, New York, knowledge of disease etiology and pathogenesis 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Yale Universities hased in the physical science fields, and an unde 
The base of training within a university is actual standing of the research methods applicable to the 
ly or functionally an institute which exists fon sclution of the kinds of problems he is certain to 
this special purpose. The institutes or their equiva meet in industrial practice. To these things are add 
lents are administratively located in university grad ed a competence in administration, and an ability 
uate schools or, where such exist, within schools of to apply all that he knows in an effective program 
public health. They are centers of research, and of prevention. To accomplish all this, the institutes 
their staffs may provide consultation services in the are shaping up a three-year course of training 
field of occupational health. Their faculties take Which is described in a series of charts and legends 
primary responsibility for graduate training, but 
depend throughout the training period upon the "THE chart schematically pre- 
sents the content of three 
years of training, blocked to 
ale in terms of time. The 
areas in red indicate courses 
of didactic instruction; those 
in blue represent kinds of 


supervised work; and those in 





yreen denote time spent = in 
supervised research. The first 
two Vears are spent at 
stitute, and the third 
industrial plant medic: 
pensary whose Director 
filiated with the faculty of the 
institute The basic scrence 
courses are biostatistics, epide- 
miology, environmental phys 


iology, biochemistry, and san 





itation. The applied sciences 
are toxicology, industrial hy 
viene and health physics, prac 
tice of occupational medicine, 
and administration In the 


linical field, emphasis — is 





placed on the diagnostic por 
tions of medicine and certain 
minor specialties raining 
In restorative surgery is Car- 
ried at least to the level 
which assures competence in 





the selec tion of operative pro- 
edures and the evaluation of 


the work of others 


|» rHE chart at the right the 

three yvears of graduate 
training are again blocked to 

ale, illustrating now the 
proportion ol time spent in 
three kinds of activity. Time 
spent in didactic courses Is 
shown in blue; that spent in 
supervised work in red; and 
that in research is green 
When training is limited to a 
single year, that time is uti- 
lized for the didactic courses 
The largest fellowship pro- 
yram in existence now, that 
of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, provides two years 
of training: the vear of didac- 
tic courses at an institute and 
an in-plant year at one of the 
Commission's facilities. The 
full three year plan makes 


possible the provision of the 


linical training and research 
experience considered essen- 


tial for the averaye candidate 


"THE FINAL chart schematic- 
ally presents the location 
of primary responsibility for 
portions of three vears of 
training, blocked to seale in 
terms of time. The portion of 
time for which the institute 
issumes direct responsibility 
s shown in blue; that for 
which the clinical teaching 
center assumes responsibility 
is shown in red; and that for 
the affiliated industrial plant 
is in green. Even in the latter 
two, final responsibility for 
the curriculum and its results 
rests with the institute. This 
analysis of the training pro 
yram sharply sets off its 
unique nature, and = distin 
yuisnes it from training pro 
vyrams in other medical spe 
clalties which are provided 
essentially at clinical centers 
Reasonable variations from 
the pattern shown in the 
chart, to suit the needs and 
opportunities of different sit 
uations, are to be exper ted 
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BOVE is illustrated a group of faculty and stu- 


FY 


dents at the University of Cincinnati, observ 
ing results of a patch test on a patient with o 
cupational dermatitis. Approximately one-third 
of the trainee’s time during bis two years at the 
university’s Institute of Industrial Health is de 
voted to the clinical study of patients with occu 
pational diseases. This center has pioneered the 
plan of a training program which requires three 


THs photograph illustrates bedside teaching of 


occupational diseases by the staff of New York 
Institute of Industrial Medicine 
This aspect of the training program has been the 


University’s 


most difficult to arrange because occupational dis- 
ease cases do not ordinarily appear at teach- 
ing centers, and for the further reason that 


medical faculties have been slow to concede 


that occupational disease cases are the primary 
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for its completion—-two years at the instl- 
tute and one at an affiliated industrial medical 
service. World-famous Kettering Laboratory at 
the University of Cincinnati was the foundation 
upon which the first training institute for indus- 
trial physicians was formed. The plan has caught 
on, and establishes the framework in which 
training in occupational medicine is taking place 


today 


concern of a single specialty. Progress is being 
made in the solution of both problems. The indus- 
trial physician is not only uniquely qualified to 
pass on occupational etiologies but, through his 
capacity to communicate with workers and his 
understanding of the implications of jobs for 
non-occupational illnesses, he also promotes an 
understanding of the total patient in the teach- 


ing ward bed. 


Industrial Me dit meand Surae ru 





A® ESSENTIAL feature of graduate training in 
Oc upational medicine is the development of 
a first-hand acquaintance with industrial plants, 


their machinery and processes The trainee learns 
the 


permit 


early concepts and vocabularies which not 


matters 
but 


observations 


communication in per 
taining to industrial health problems, 


a capacity to make first-hand 


only easy 


to solutions that 


The 


students 


himself and in his own term 
practical 


by 
photograph 


Yak 


and 


are attainable and 
above shows a class of graduate 
faculty members 
of a 


factory 


University together with 
plant personnel engaged in the 


Connecticut 


study par 
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ated 


job at a nearby 


ticular 
rraduate training centers hapne n to le o low 
us to have accessible for field studies of this kind 


a wide range of illustrative plants 
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CCUPATIONAL medicine concerns itself with all 
health problems that are caused or aggra 


vated by occupation, or which have their solution 


in some aspect of occupation That work can be 


healing is too often forgotten; or that it might 
be therapeutically supportive in cases of incura- 
ble disease seems to occur only to those physi 
rehabilitation. The panel 


cians interested in 
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shown above illustrates an achievement at Colum- 
bia University: the first cardiac-work evaluation 
clinic, which has set the pattern for simila 
clinics across the country. Studies currently car- 
ried on at Columbia are concerned with the 
effects of employment on the course of heart dis- 
‘ase. Some training in rehab'litation is provided 


at all of the university centers 


"THE distinguishing characteristic of modern 
dustrial health is the belief that no cases of 
occupational disease need ever occur. For an in 
creasing number of substances the control pro 
gram moves from toxicological experiments with 
laboratory animals to the building of safety into 
prodaction facilities without the interim develop 
ment of a clinical experience. The irreducible 
part to be played by the physician in this cit 
cumstance is the performance of routine exam 
inations of potentially exposed workers to dis 
cover evidence of failure of the prevention pro- 
gram. A more satisfactory arrangement, from all 
viewpoints, is that in which the physician par 
ticipates at every stage of the program. It is not 
necessary that the physician possess the capacity 
to perform in all of the fields involved, but he 
must possess a high order of literacy in each of 
them. At the left is an exposure chamber with 
which students at the University of Rochester 
develop a first-hand experience with methods of 
determining toxicities to animals of air-borne 
substances. The trained specialist in occupational 
medicine, although no toxicologist, is expected to 
exercise independent judgment upon the design 
of an experiment, the quality of the data it pro 


duces, and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom 
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S MIGHT be expected, studies in toxicology 


comprise the principal Jaboratory research 
activities at a majority of the institutes. The na- 
tion’s burgeoning chemical industry continuous 
ly introduces new products or new uses of old 
ones, posing problems in industrial toxicology 
whose adequate definition and solution must be 
based upon a combination of «ood animal toxicity 
studies and reliable field observations of exposed 
workers. Maximum allowable concentrations of 
most chemicals become established on the basis 
of the dose at which the earliest measurable in 
jury can occur in man. In other cases, such cri 
teria as odor or respiratory tract discomfort are 
used. The photograph above shows the laboratory 
set-up at Harvard University for studying the 
effects on man of breathing subthreshold concen 
trations of various gases and aerosols. The valves 
in the breathing circuit can be manipulated with 
out the knowledge of the subject, whose re sponse 
is recorded on a tape from which the details of 

performance are read. In this as well 
as other centers the use of experimental method 
to quantify harmfulness has been extended be 
vond the field of chemistry to include such en 
vironmental factors as heat and cold, noise, and 
rious kinds of 


\ radiations. Research group 


«i 
who study 


recent 
Their 


biologists, physical Cl 


occupational cancer are a 


development at a few of the ce 


‘ 


studie carried oO} by 


entists, pathologists, clinicians, and epidemiolo 


gists are impressive examples of the multi 


directional approach the solution of a subtle 


problem in industrial health 


()°' PATIONAL medicine makes a kind of 
phy siology which i not to b ind im the 
<4 hool curricula 0 ] Pr if 


medica cience 


review courses in the 1 al residency training 
programs. This subject, referred to here as en 
vironmental physiology, concerns itself with 
man’s capacity to perform and to endure unde 
conditions of stress. Research in this field i 
usually carried on with human volunteers rather 
than with animals, and seeks to define the limit 
of tolerance rather than to establish background 
diaenose of diseas« 


controlled 


against which to make 
Shown here is an experiment in 
environment chamber at the University of Pitt 
burgh, which is part of a study to discover the 
ure of the response of the peripheral circula 
tion to changes in the effective room tempera 
ture and the relationship of th ponse to in 
‘ asing’ ag if the individual ! tudy is ex 
pected to contribute to a method of measuring 
the physiologic age from which may be predicted 
of the vorker to 


which for the industrial physician 


perform, a con 
ideration 
be equal to, if not more important than, a 
termination of the kind of disease present. The 
ive programs of research at most of the in 
urance that this kind of phy 


conti ' emphasi 


provide a 


ll receive 


is method 
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Research—A Prototype: 


New York University 


Institute of Industrial Medicine 


il Safety, Compensa 


HE Institute Industrial Medicine of the trial Dermatoses, Radiologic: 
Nurses, 


New York Universitv-Bellevue Medical Center tion Medicine, Industrial Medicine for 


has three mai research, direct ser- and Pulmonary Diseases in Relation to Industry 
| - 


vice to indu , and whing. From its start A considerable part of the research wo 
five rs ago the Institute has grown to its the Institute is undertaken at the request 
nt staff of : Its administration office and dustry as a dire 


laboratories are at 325 East 238th St., New York. iostic studies, medical and industrial hvgiene 


pre t service This includes diag 


{ surveys, and toxicological investigation 


The teaching program includes a variety of 
courses ranging from instruction of medical stu- trial materials. The work shown below includes 


projects undertaken for a number of industries 


dents in industrial medicine to full-time gradu- 
the 


ate programs. The need for cooperative efforts of Equally important research activities are 
industrial hygienists and physicians is empha- fundamental studies carried out to improve basic 
sized throughout. A number of intensive short understanding of a number of urgent problems 
allied in occupational health. These studies, especially, 
contain the promise of benefits broadly useful 
Some of these activities are: 


courses are arranged to benefit those in 
fields of occupational health as well as the spe- 
cialist. These have included such courses as Indus- to all industry 


How Do Chemicals Sensitize Skin? 


Basic research supported by Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and the 
Health Service seeks a fundamental understanding of dermatitis, a major ind 
problem, A better appreciation of how and why these disorders develop 


improvement in methods of prevention and treatment 


Left above Chromatograp! 
closes the reactions of 


with the amino acids of skin protein 


Right above: Chemicals labelled with 
radioactive tracers are used to study 


skin penetration and reaction 


Left: Quantitative precipitin studies RET AN 
ee €- 


clarify antigen-antibody interactions 


of sensitizing chemic als 


Right Importance of molecular 
shape of chemicals in sensitization 
is pointed out. These studies have 
shown that a particular kind of pro 
tein combination is necessary for skin 


sensitization 
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ccupational =| n Cance 


Left above: The material is painted on the shoved back of Chronic ex 
of th or ich appeared 


paintings over many months Right above: The size 
the H 


recorded at 12 months. Left below: A mic-oscopic secti 
nature of the tumor Right below: The tissue section sh 
thelial cells ident fying the lesi mn as 4 cancer of the skin 


What | = the l-ate of Inhaled 
Particles of Different Sizes? 


of the lung 
sts is carried out 
understanding of occupationa 
and poisoning. This work 
yrant aid from the Atomi« 


Mist particles of uniform 
size are prepared (back 
ground) and measured 
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The string galvanometer photographic record of these 
measurements shows, at the bottom, air velocity, in the 
The subject inhales the test mist from the generator middle. carbon dioxide concentration, and, at the 
end exhales through a device which measures in top, the mist concentration exhaled From these 
stantaneously the mist remaining in the air from the records it is possible to calculate the amount of mist 
lungs. The velocity and carbon dioxide concentra of a particular size deposited in various parts of the 


tion of the expired air are measured at the same time respirat ry tract 


llow Can Sa feguards Be Set U'p in the Handling ol Dangerous Materials? 


Toxicity studies aimed at the determination of safe levels of exposu 


ire the use of many laboratory test 


Right: A spectrophotometer is used tc determine blood level 
of a biological constituent of animals under study. Other 
diagnostic procedures used include blood counts, and clinical 


and histological examinations 


Below, left: Animals are exposed to a gas in a small chamber 
as a guide to determination of concenirations which may be 
breathed safely. Bigger chambers are used for the examina 
tion of dusts and qases where larger numbers of animals are 


required 


Below, middie: An animal is weighed before a feeding ex 
periment. Weight change is one of the sensitive indicators 


of the animal's response to the test material 


Below right An industrial material is p'aced under a girdle 
in contact with the rabbit's skin. This test aids in deter 
mining the likelihood of a toxic substance producing poison 


‘ 


ing by absorption through the skin. Other tests are used to 


find out whether materials irritate or sensitize skin 
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Phe structure of Organi ( hemicals 


chen 


Left: A view of the 
related 


chemicals 


ganic chemistry laboratory where the s'ruc e of materials is studied netimes synthesis of 
is undertaken, further to aid in relating che ure to physiological effect 


Right: An 


al prod 


nt. it 


S 
cal struct 
nfrared spectrogram is taken on a compound isolated from a mixture to determine its nature. Many 
ucts are mixtures of related materials of which only certain fractions are 
i ' tc 


ndust 
pinpoint the dangerous materials 


important fr the health stands 


rr 


l:quipment 


nannes 


A thermal precipitator for collecting dusts is cali The various research programs frequently 
brated. This is one of the many tools used in indus special equipment which is constructed 
trial hygiene surveys of plants tory shop. 


require 


n the labora 
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Can Lung Cancer Arise From Inhaled Materials? 


ww no reliable experimental means of answering this question; a search is be 
for adequate procedures. This work proceeds under the support of the Damon 


Runyon Memorial Fund 


Right 

Special chambers are used for exposing animals to 
suspected carcinogenic dusts. An isolation unit is shown 
which includes living quarters for the animals and an ex 
posure chamber; remote handling is used to protect the 


laboratory worker 


Below, left 
Suspected carcinogens are also injected into the trachea 


of a mouse 


Below right 

An x-ray of a rat shows a carcinogen containing pellet 
implanted in a bronchus. This procedure permits long 
continued exposure of a well defined area of lung 


to a test substance 


Far left 

Equipment for ultraviolet photo 
micrography is used to map dis 
tribution of a fluorescent car 


cinogen 


Above, left 
A section of mouse lung under 


visible light. 


Below, left: 
The same section illuminated with 
ultraviolet light shows the fluores 
cent particles of the carcinogen 
in the lung. 
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Management and Industrial Health— 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation 


oe HYGIENE FOUNDATION at Mellon In- A typical morning mail may bring a request 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has _ con- from a member company for plant tests to deter 
tributed greatly to the concept that the industrial mine whether existing ventilation is adequately 
health program is a management must. In the 18 controlling the fume exposure in a specific opera 
vears of its existence it has made its influence tion. Another wants help in drawing up plans 
felt in hundreds of plants and in almost every for construction of a new plant so that engineer 
type of industry. Workers employed by industry ing controls can be incorporated. Still another 
and commerce and their dependents in the United needs measurements of the smoke emitted by its 
States in 1952 constituted more than 100 million, stacks. A fourth requests that a thorough audit 
or approximately two-thirds of the total popula- be made of its medical policies, practices, facili 
tion. It is not inconceivable that the nation as a ties, and costs 
whole may have derived benefits from the tech Special studies made by the Foundation for its 
nical advancement of industrial medicine and hy- member companies have passed the 600 mark 
viene brought about through the Foundation’s Included are some 400 extensive field surveys, 
research, surveys, and allied activities and 60 on specific phases of industrial problems 
encountered in the plants. In addition the Foun 
The Foundation's Activities dation’s specialists in engineering, medicine, 
NDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDATION, Mellon Insti- chemistry and toxicology have made nearly 150 
tute, Pittsburgh, is a non-profit research asso consultation visits throughout the country. Forts 
ciation. Its purpose is the advancement of occupa- two basic research studies have been conducted at 
tional health. It is concerned with human re the Foundation’s laboratories, and more than 
sources as well as improvement of working condi 125 analytical studies have been made. A numbet 
tions. Its staff includes physicians, chemists, en- the projects carried out by the Foundation 
gineers, biochemists, and medical technicians have been on an industry-wide basi o that 
all specialists in health problems arising in indus many companies not directly involved in the re 
try. Through affiliation with it, companies and search have benefited from them. Two hundred 
associations are entitled to the services of these eighteen companies and associations have taken 
specialists, to whom the technical facilities of advantage of the field service offered by the 


Mellon Institute are available Foundation, many on ; lan vide ba Many 


Management and Medicine—registering for the Foundation’s Seventeenth Annual Meeting, at Mellon Institute 
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Demonstration of radian! heat transfer and « rols ag 


heat exposures—at one of the technica 


more have presented smaller problems and in 
quiries by correspondence, and hundreds of re 
quest for literature on industrial hygiene are 
received each yea 

Foundation members represent industries in 
almost every cateyoi including oil producers, 
insecticide producers, chemical manufacturers, 


electric equipment manufacturers, foundries, 
railroads, metal fabricators, and such other in 
, aluminum, sulfur, mining, 


dustries as steel, gla 


food processing and ceramics. Surveys have been 
conducted in all these fields 

The Foundation has grown to 
its present eminent stature from 
au small but impressive begin 
ning. The 20 companies which 
met in 1935 to discuss the crea 
tion of such an organization had 
a serious industrial health prob 
iem to. solve the problem. of 
silicosis. They brought this prob 
lem to Mellon Institute, and rep 
resentatives of the Institute met 
with a handful of 


scientists and industrialists in 


physicians 


Pittsburgh to discuss the possi 
bility of a scientific research 
program. The meeting was a 
closed session at which no min 
utes were taken, so that each 
participant would feel free to 
speak his mind. All were acutely 
aware of the need for assembling 
and evaluating available infor 
mation and conducting research 


to provide the necessary tech- 


nical knowledge 


problem of silicos 

meeting the Air 

dation Was evol\ 
wsnip in thi 


ated at Mellon 


Organization of Mellon Institute 
TH Fellowship System is a 
studving 


practical plan for 


long-term industrial problems 
under the a ispices of an educa 
tional and scientific institution 
It is the fulfillment of the belief 
if Robert Kennedy Dune: 


early conceived the idea, that In 


dustry and science could work in 


harmonious cooperation for the 
benefit of our whole country. D1 
Duncan was invited by Andrew 
W. Mellon and Richard Bb. Mel- 
lon to come to the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1910 to 
into effect and test it on a broad 
Mellon Institute was founded in 1913 and its 


put nis idea 


vship System placed on a permanent basis 
rhe first organization of its kind, it is a privately 
endowed non-profit institution, Incorporated in 
1927 under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, for long-range researches in the 
pure and applied natural sciences. Its activities 
have been largely in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, the engineering sciences and technolo- 
vies, with ever-increasing emphasis on. their 
application to the important problems of human 


welfare. Thus public health, sanitation, stream 


Directional radiometer for locating radiant heat sources and for measur 


ing the relative intensity of each 
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pollution control, smoke abatement, the allevia 

if industrial hazards, and improvements in 
a great number of processes and products which 
will ultimately benefit evervone are the projects 
in Which Mellon Institute’ 


payed In the 


scientists are en 
programs of the 
Institute have » many new and better prod 
wts and ) any new branches of manufacture 

The ’s library, auditorium and cor 
ference rooms, although not open to the public 
generally, are made freely available on request 
to scientists and technologists. Many professional 
organizations of the Pittsburgh district hold 
their regular meetings at Mellon Institute, and 
it has served as the convention headquarters of 
a large number of national scientific societies and 
allied associations. In a very real sense it has 


become both a national and a local science-cente 


How Mellon Institute Operates 

Wir responsibility for the Institute’s operat 
ing principles and policies vested in a Board 

activities are under the 


President of 


of Trustees, its over-al 
Supervision | ‘, . Weidlein, 
the Institute, who is assisted by an administra 
tive staff of six Directors of Research and asso 
clated department heads 

Mellon Institute 
tracts with Fellowship Donors for specific peri 


operates by means of con 


ods of time, which are required to be of at least 


1 


one vear’s duration, with the full-time services of 


least one scientist on each Fellowship. Only 
problems of fundamental importance or of real 
significance to science and industry are a epted 
for study. A manufacturer, seeking to investigate 
a major problem or hoping for general benefit 
from a planned scientific research program, may 
execute a contract with the Institute, provided 
that the proposed field of investigation is one 
in Which the application of the natural science 
offers hope 


of success, and also provided the field is one not 


particularly the chemical sciences 


already under investigation in the Institute. Onl 
one research project or Fellowship in any given 
field is operated at a time; hence there is no con 
flict between Donor interests within the Institute, 
and cooperative association among the individual 
research specialists is encouraged at all times. All 
results of the research of a Fellowship are the 
property of its Donon 

Administrative supervision of Fellowships i 
carried on by the members of the Executive 
Staff. Each of these men is a specialist in some 
aspect of the over-all investigational work, and 
each is responsible for the progress of a group 
of independent Fellowships. The members of the 
Executive Staff advise the Fell wship Heads and 
of the Fellowship 


relationships between the 


coordinate the activitie 


Donors and t 


Fellow Ships they Sponsor 
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Growth of the Foundation 
SINC its establishment 
. Foundation ha 
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in a remarkably nt period of time, mucl 
credit: belony » Dr. William A. Hamor 
at Mellor ly | vhe 
us been Ady from the beginning \ 
ploneer In ield of industrial hygiene, he ha 
made unlimited contributions of his time, energy 


Founda 


interest in j i ‘ of in 


and experience to the progre if the 
tion. Dr. Hamor'’ 
dustrial health and of human 


tude oft the toxin 0 ol hale 


bepayr 


arly 1900° an outstanding 
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dustries of working together to achieve optimum 
industrial health has proved its value. While most 
of the work the Foundation does for individual 
companies is confidential, particularly operation- 


al procedures, much of its work concerns health 
practices and is fundamental in nature and there- 
fore can be made available generally. Thus the 
Foundation can act as a clearing house for as- 
embling and disseminating information, through 
both the accumulative experience of its able staff 
and the exchange of ideas of its member com- 
panies through the medium of the annual meet 
ing and conferences. The Foundation provides a 
unifying force behind this endeavor in which 
management, labor, and the health professions 
join to bring progress in achieving healthful 
working conditions on a par with technical and 


cientific developments. 


Annual Meeting and Conferences 


7ACH year at its annual meeting the Foundation 


brings together more than 600 top executives, 
physicians, attorneys, and industrial health spe- 
clalists Whose united efforts are developing ways 
of improving industrial health and human re 
ources. A wealth of information is informally 
exchanged at the technical conferences by repre- 
sentatives from member companies on medicine, 
engineering, chemistry and toxicology, and the 
leyal aspects of industrial health. Special ses- 
ions are held on selected subjects or for discus- 


ion of common problems in industrial groups 


Publications 
"TO KEEP the public and its membership in- 
formed, the Foundation issues a number of 
Industrial 


which is sent to nearly 2,000 


publications, including the monthly 
Hugiene Digest, 
persons designated by the member companies 
Technical papers by staff members and _ trans- 
actions of the annual meetings and conferences 
are also distributed. Nearly 300 such publica- 
tions have been released to date 


How It Serves 
THE FOUNDATION gives direct professional as- 
sistance to member companies in the study of 
industrial health problems and their solution; 
it assists companies in the development of health 
programs as an essential part of industrial or- 
yanization; and it contributes to the technical 
advancement of industrial medicine and hygiene, 
through research, surveys and allied activities 
Typical of these services is a recently com- 
While excellent 
had already been made in providing a 


pleted industrial hygiene survey 
progress 
good working environment and protecting the 
health of the worker, the officials of the company 
envisioned additional benefits to be derived from 
a permanent full-fledged industrial hygiene de- 


partment. Industrial Hygiene Foundation was 
asked to lay the groundwork for broadening and 
enhancing the scope of the industrial hygiene 
activities to provide even better working condi- 
tions. A study was made of the working environ- 
ment, which furnished an inventory of nuisance 
exposures and potential hazards. Evaluations 
were made on the basis of observations, and in- 
formation on operational procedures and repre- 
sentative data were obtained by measurement of 
chemical and physical environmental factors. Re- 
sults of the study are important from the short- 
term veiwpoint, but more significantly they have 
a fundamental value in providing a foundation 
on which the company is building a continuing 
and permanent program of environmental and 


medical study and evaluation 


Training Program 
‘TRAINING of young men in specific fields of in- 
dustrial hygiene is a service that is offered 
by the Foundation to all of its members. By 
working with the Foundation staff at its head- 
quarters at Mellon Institute the trainee gains 
Didactic training, through 
seminars, lectures and planned reading programs, 


practical experience 


supplements the research work. The trainee is 
encouraged to maintain liaison with the Founda- 
tion after completion of the training program 
A similar valuable service is frequently utilized 
by a company to greatest benefit at the time 
the Foundation is conducting a field survey by 
selecting a company man to work with the Foun- 
dation staff. This man can then work towards a 
continuing Maintenance program 


Air Pollution Studies 
IR pollution investigations being sponsored for 
the fourth consecutive year by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute include a trainee pro- 
gram. Fourteen trainees have participated in the 
program to date. The men contribute to the re- 
search work and at the same time are indoctri- 
nated with an understanding of the nature of the 
air pollution problem. The research has included 
studies on the chemistry of sulfur dioxide oxida- 
tion, the development of low-cost instruments 
for the measurement of air pollution intensity at 
ground level, and a project on the kinetic be- 
havior of particulate matter in stack gases, in 
relation to the problem of measuring dust in 
such gases, that will ultimately embrace the per- 
formance of dust-and-fume collection equipment 
Instruments designed and constructed by the 
Foundation’s engineering staff in connection with 
the air pollution studies for the American Iron 
and Steel Institute have made possible simpler 
and more reliable methods of air pollution samp- 
ling techniques. 
The I.S.I. Automatic Smoke Sampler has al- 
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relative 


Automatic smoke filter instrument 


ready received broad acceptance, and is being 


prod ied commercially by a Pittsburgh firm. Its 


potential v: in a study of smoke or haze 


correlation with 
so that 
sources Can bn 
the fine 
effect on 
historical 
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1 he 
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mea hour 


ure 


Comparisons of ecoras revea that blackness 


air is genorally affected by weather 





Pilot plant for stack dust sampling studies 


lv changes in the atmosphere of hydrogen sulfide, 
Which is the air pollutant responsible for the 
tarnishing of silverware and the blackening of 
house paints containing lead pigments, it em 
sampler but incorpo 
black 
olids prevalent in ordinary air from the air 


sampler by efficient filtration while permitting 


ploys the automatic smoke 


rates provision for the removal of the 


passaye of the hydrogen sulfide gas. It requires 
preparation of an impregnated filter paper tape 
3o that some intense color change would occu 
that is 
content to blacken certain surfaces, e.g., lead 


proportional to the power of the gas 


house paints and silverware. Tests in one area 
revealed that there is a sharp increase in con 
centrations of hvdroyven sulfide in the air around 
midnight 

Outstanding amony other air pollution investi 
vations made by the Foundation is a year-long 
intensive survey of air pollution in New Haven, 
Connecticut. The objective of this investigation 
was to determine the extent and nature of the ait 
Haven in order to 


have a factual basis for the enactment of air pol 


pollution problem in) New 


lution control legislation, if warranted. All as 
pects of air pollution throughout the metropolitan 
area were studied 

One company, concerned about potential con 
taminants that might pollute the community in 
Which a new plant was being built, requested that 
a survey be made before construction was started 
in order to provide au base line with which to 


compare measurements taken after the plant was 


Oxidation of sulfur dioxide studied 


operation. Gomy 


deve loped a method o 


Plant-Wide Surveys 
IR pollution research is only one 
trial health fields in which the 
Constant changes occurring In na 


prominent 
materials and methods of 


processing 


ture of 
bring up new industrial hygiene problems. Med 
ical audits and environmental surveys are often 
required. Two such comprehensive studies were 
recently undertaken for large oil corporations 
For the one a comprehensive and detailed sut 
vey of medical policies and practices was made 
A representative number of subdivisions in each 
of the major departments vere visited and in 
spected, and many individuals in all areas relat 
ing to medical service were interviewed 


ful evaluation was made of the facilities 
treatment of injuries as well as the preventive 
aspects of the medical program The preplace 
ment and periodical physical examination meth 
ods were studied and the extent of medical care 
to the employees was analyzed 

For the other company an environmental study 
was made involving surveys of refineries for the 
purpose of general appraisal of environmental 
factors that might affect the health of employees 
in those plants. Six refineries representative of 
all the principal manufacturing operations unde) 
a range of climatic conditi vere selec 


tudy. Since the basic he: problems 





Dust classifier r separating dust particles into size 
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1 the 
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Toxicological Laboratory 
No ALL the extensive re r the Founda 
, tior member companies | iw in the field 
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designed by Professor 


pated shows fter the fluore nt | W ended for therapeutic purpo 


on the market. Immediate steps were taken to as been admirably adapted 


develop other phosphors which did contain uch studies as determina 


beryllium. The new phosphors were investigated tion in the lungs the respirato 
by the Foundation at the request the lamp control the frequency and dep 
t ibject and 


od of more than two years failed to reveal any titioning valy 


manufacturers. Toxicological testing over a peri the te 
ill effects to animals even when exposure was to arates ©) 
quantities far in exce of practical industrial tions. The fir 
eX posure It was concluded that these phosphor from the nas: 
posse no serious toxic properties, and the man from the deep 
ufacturers were able to proceed with confidence in the amount contained 
to produce the new fluorescent lamps fractions reflect ufferences it 
Another investigation recently completed by of dust retention i different pa 
the toxicology laboratory personnel dealt with respiratory system 
the nature and extent of possible eye irritating Reversing the al order of research 
effects of a number of formulations. Others pet cedure, the Foundation first used human subj 
tained to the chloracne-producing potential of and then animals. Making use of ¢ 
various chlorinated organic compounds. Projects same plan as employed in the human respirator, 
relating to the effects of several inorganic dusts the staff constructed miniature respirators for 
and to the chronic toxicity of specific organic use with experimental animals 
compounds are also under way 
Noise Research Program 
Iron Lung Adapted for Research ‘THE stTupy of noise was added to the For 
NVALUABLE in hundreds of tests made at the tion’s fields of research this veat 
toxicology laboratory is the iron lung which that much uncoordinated research 
was lent to the Foundation in 1947 by the Warren carried on in conjunction with the problem 
Collins Company. The mechanism, bearing serial noise, its measurement, and its physiologic effect 
No. 3, is probably a museum piece in that the representatives of interested grou 
first two manufactured by the company cannot Foundation to act as a coordinating 
be located. The only older models are the original a broad program of action. The similar 
problem to those involving contamin: 
the Foundation the ideal center for 
Within its framework are the f: 
integrating research involving the 
medical, engineering and legal problen 
close relationship with the University « 
burgh and Carnegie Institute f Technolog 
makes available consultation with 


physicists, and other speciali 
The Staff 
TH present staff of Industrial Hygiene Foun 
dation, headed by Dh ichard Walmer, 
Manaying Director, includes 
Research Director: Mr. W. ¢ 
vineering Director; Dr. Daniel 
ical Director; Mr. Theodore F 
Adviser; and other scientists. Ea 
in particular phases of industri: 
Foundation members have the ben 
lective and accumulative knowledge 
in this capable group. The staff i 
a Board of Trustees, of whi 
Fletcher, President of 
is Chairman; by a Resear 
and by Medical, Legal, Chemical 
“Iron lung’ respirator controls breathing of subject al, Preventive Engineering 


and permits fractional sampling of expired air Control (‘Committees 
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Management and Industrial Health— 


Conference Board of Physicians 


In Industrial Practice 


JOUNDED April 4, 1914, the Conference Board of 

Physicians in Industrial Practice pioneered in 
the field of Industrial Medicine and Hygiene 
This group was among the first to realize that 
man, the most complicated machine of all, was un 
doubtedly the most neglected asset of the nation’s 
industries. When the National Industrial Con 
ference Board was established in 1916, the Con 
ference Board of Physicians assumed the role of 
adviser to this voung and growing business re 
search organization and continued to serve in 
that capacity until 1937. From that point the 
National Industrial Conference Board has car 
ried on, and continues to concern itself with deep 
and untiring interest in the field of Industrial 
Medi ine and Hy piene 


N' B's interest in this field has reflected itself 
: in many ways, with a Senior Research Spe 
cialist continuously assigned full-time to the 
subject. As part of its regular conference ac 
tivities the Board has continued panel discus 
sions of pertinent topics in the field of industrial 
medicine, inviting prominent speakers to discuss 
their findings and research concerning such 
topics as executive health programs and various 
matters pertaining to employee health and hy- 
viene. A course on medical and health plans has 
been included as part of the curriculum of the 
Conference Board’s Personnel Courses conducted 
semi-annually as a training course for personnel 
executives of Associates. Information is offered 
by the Board as a regular service to Associates 
desiring to institute medical and health programs 
in their companies or desiring data on other de 
velopments in the field of industrial medicine 
NICB’s monthly magazine, The Management Re 
cord, read by thousands of leaders of manage 
ment and labor, publishes a continuing flow of 
material concerning many aspects of industrial 
medicine. Such topics as: “A Streamlined Med 
ical Clinic.” “Management and the Industrial 
Nurse,” “A Health Center for Hotel Employees,” 
“The Community Doctor Visits Industry,” “In 
dustry Studies Sound Effects,” “Cancer Detec- 
tion Program Continues,” “Health Programs for 
the Executive,” and “Getting Executives to Visit 
the Doctor,” have appeared recently, while others 
are constantly being prepared. Major research 
reports covering a variety of subjects in indus- 
trial medicine are written and published by the 
Conference Board. Among more recent of these 


are “Cooperative 


Medical Progran \ New 


Solution for Small Companies” (Studies in Pet 


sonnel Policy, No. 134 
Health Programs” 
No. 96 


“Company Medical and 
Studies in Personnel Policy, 
and “Employment of Handicapped Per 
Personnel 


sons” (Studies in 


Today the Conference Board is in 

inviting the assistance of consulting iclan 
on a policy level as an aid and guid » the re 
search activities of the Board's Division of Per 
sonnel Administration, thereby insuring that 
this important part of the industrial scene i 


given careful consideration 


\V/ HEN the Conference Board of Physicians in 

Industrial Practice was founded, it set forth 
the following statement of purpose: “The Confer 
ence Board of Physicians in Industrial Practice i 
organized for cooperative effort in introducing 
into industrial establishments the most effective 
measures for the treatment of injuries or ail 
ments of employees; for promoting sanitary 
ditions in workshops; and for prevention 
dustrial diseases.” Throughout its hi 
remained the goal 

At first only a relatively small number of phy 
clans of corporations were brought together 
as to facilitate their work and give their discu 
sions a more intimate characte) 

Dr. John J. Moorhead, of New York City 
then the Chief Medical Officer of the 


ough Rapid Transit Company and the New York 


Inte rbor 


Railways Company vas the first Chairman of 
the Conference Board of Physicians, and M. W 
Alexander, then of the General Electric Company 
West Lynn, Massachusett , Wa Executive Se 


retary. Present at early meetings were 


DR. T. JOHN BOWES, Philadelphia | 
Philadelphia 
DR ‘ ( BURLING 
Manchester, Connecticut 
DR. W IRVING CLARK 
Ma act 


DR. ROYAI COPELAND 


(amden, 
DR. F 
Detroit 
DR. G. I How 
New Yo 





vw York 


Company, 


Electric & 
Pennsyl 


DR. CHAS. A. LAUFFER, Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Company, Fast Pittsburgh, 
Vania 

DR. FREDERICK W. LOUGHRAN cal viser, State 
Insurance Fund, Nev 

DR. DON B. LOWE, B. F ( ich any, Akron, 
Ohio 
Company, 


DR. JOHN W. LUTHER 


Palmerton, Pennsylvania 


DR. A. ¢ MARSHALI Powers-Weightman- Rosen 
garten Company, Philadelphia 
Edison Com 


pR. J. D. MeGOWAN, Commonwealth 


pany, Chicago 

DR. JOHN J. MOORHEAD, Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, and New York Railways Company, New 
York City 

DR. FRANCIS DP. PATTERSON, Harrison Brothers & 


Company, Inc., J. G. Brill Company, Electric Bat 
tery Company, Philadelphia 

pR. W. BE. RAMSAY, American Smelting & Refining 
Company, Raritan Copper Works, Barbor Asphalt 
Paving Company, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 

pR. L. M. RYAN, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company, Foundation Company of New York, New 
York City 

DR. | I SCHUBMELTI 
West Lynn, Massachusetts 


fethlehem Steel ¢ ompany, 


General Electric Company, 
DR. LOYAL A. SHOUDY, 
tethlehem, Pennsylvania 
DR. JOHN WOODMAN, New York Edison Company 
DR. RANDALL ZIMMERMAN, Westinghouse Air Brake 


Company, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 


"THESE early members represented corporations 

which at that time employed over 250,000 men 
and women in both the skilled and unskilled cate 
yories. By the year 1921 the members of the 
group had grown to a point where they repre- 
sented over half a million men and women em 


ployed by industry. The organization had first 


met in small groups where basic problems con 
fronting medicine in industry were discussed 
and papers presented. Early projects completed 
by this group were: “Instructions to Laymen for 
First Aid 
Disorders,” a standardized “Physical Examina- 


tion Record Card,” a set of “Health Hints” for 


Treatment of Common Injuries and 


employees, and requirements for a “Standardized 
First Aid Treatment Room.” (It is believed that 
the Conference Board designed the first standard 
first aid kit for business firms.) As time went on 
the projects undertaken became of a more com- 
plex nature, and the group then endeavored to 
establish a standardization of medical terms used 
by industrial physicians. It also entered into a 
careful study of diseases peculiar to certain occu- 
pations, with a view to learning the most effective 
treatment of such diseases and the best method 
of reducing or entirely eliminating their causes 
It was not until March, 1916, however, that the 
Conference Board of Physicians issued its first 


486 


report, “The Physician in Industry.” This was 
Magnus W. Alexander. Shortly before 

this time the author of this first report had been 
elected President of the newly formed National 
Industrial Conference Board, a capacity in which 
he continued until his death in 1932. This first 
report was followed by a series of research re- 
ports 

“Health Service in Industry” 
port No. 34, January, 1921 

“The Physician in Industry” 
No. 22, June, 1922 

“The Relation of Medicine to Industry” (Spe- 
cial Report, No. 30, October, 1924 

“Medical Care of Industrial Workers” (Re 
search Report No. 114, April, 1926 

“Medical Supervision and Service in Industry” 
Research Report No. 180, December, 1931 

It might be noted at this point that approxi 
mately a third of the 34 initial reports issued by 
the National Industrial Conference Board during 


Researt h Re- 


Special Report 


the first five years after its inception were con- 
cerned with industrial medicine and were writ- 
ten with the cooperation of the Conference Board 
of Physicians 

Typical of these reports are 

“Workmen's Compensation Acts in the United 
States—The Legal” Research Report No. 1, 
April, 1917 

“Analysis of British Wartime 
Hours of Work as Related to Output and Fa- 
No. 2, November, 


Reports on 


tigue”’ Research Report 
1917 

“Hours of Work as Related to Output and 
Health of Workers” Research Report No. 4, 
March, 1918 

“Sickness Insurance or Sickness Prevention?” 


Research Report No. 6, May, 1918 


SENSING the coming importance of the role of 
medicine in industry, the first President of the 
National Board in the 


first report issued by the Conference Board of 


Industrial Conference 


Physicians predicted that “the physician has 
come into industry to stay.” Of course, this pre- 
diction has now become fact. From this humble 


beginning industrial medicine has become a 
recognized and important field of medical prac- 
tice, with departments being established in med- 
ical colleges across the nation. Since its inception, 
the National Industrial Conference Board has 
realized and stressed the importance of industrial 
medicine, and today, in keeping with its role as 
the research and educational center of American 
business, is carrying on the work of the original 
Conference Board of Physicians in Industrial 
Practice, borrowing from this original group 
many of the methods which were found to be so 
successful in plotting the course of research in 


industrial medicine 
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Periodicals 


D' RING the period embraced by this Anniver 
sary Issue, few medical publications through 


out the land have failed to publish numerous 


articles bearing upon occupational health. Fo 


this, the gratitude of all industrial physicians 
However, this section is limited to those publica- 
tions exclusively or foremostly dedicated to in- 
dustrial medicine and industrial hygiene. No 
single publication has endured throughout this 
This 
represents no defection and instead usually re- 
flects the better consolidation of the field of in 


period without some modification in title 


tended coverage 


The periodicals of the period are 


Journal of Industrial Hygiene: Boston, 1919. This 
ran through 19 volumes to 1937 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Tovricology 
Boston. The same as the preceding journal continued 
through volume 31, 1949 

Occupational Medicine: Chicago. Founded in 1946, 
this continued through volume 5 to 1948 

Archives of Industria 
Medicine 
January, 1950. During the period of the second vol 
ume, the name was changed to A.M.A. Archives of 
Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine. This 
continues to the present time, volume 7 being current 

Industrial Medicine: Chicago. Volume 1, No. 1 ap 


peared in October, 1932. This designation continued 


Hugiene and Occupational 
Chicago. Volume 1, No. 1 appeared in 


into volume 18, then became /ndustrial Medicine and 
Surgery and } 2 
Foundation Facts 4 publication of » then Al 


Hygiene Foundation, Pittsburgh, with first appear 


currently in volume 


ance in 1939. Both the name of the Foundation and 
its publication were altered, respectively, to Indu 
Foundation and Jndustrial Hugiene 


Digest. That publication now in volume 17. Fore 


trial Hygiene 


it s dedicate 
literature 
a 
nited Stat 


1440 


cwslette 

Occu pati 
a continuatsi 
which in tur 
Hlugiene Ne 
Healtl 
Occupationa lia 


technical monthly | 


Cleveland 

devoted to botl afety 
and occupational healtl in the loth volume 

Vonthly Revieu Nev ) State Department of 
Labor, Division of i al Hygiene and Safety 
Standards, New Yor} ine trial Hy 
giene Bulletin Monthly, reprinted f 

1 now in volume 

American Industrial Hague 
ly: Chicago. Official ores 
trial Hygiene A 

Occupational Health 2 et Formerly 
Industrial Health Bullet Tr} the governmental 
publication for the Canadian Department of Na 
tional Health and Welfare Industrial Health Divi 
ion. Thi 


k orme? 


American Indus 
oclation ow 1 volume 14 


(Ottawa 


monthly is now in volume ®& 
"THE furtherance of occupational health has been 
served bv constructive contribution printed 
in the Lwerican Medical Associa 
fion. American Jow ‘blic Health. Nation 


al Safety New dive) orygal of the United 


Journa of 


Health Service and from several 


of the Industrial Hywviene [din ) of 


Health and Labor Department 
| 


States Public 


Stite 
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national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union in New 
York City. There is no attempt to solve the total 
health problems of _ILGWU members. Medical 
ervices on an ambulatory basis are furnished, 
always emphasizing the highest medical stand 
ards and the practice of preventive medicine, in 
cluding those services most Important » the 
maintenance of the health of the workers 

It is estimated that approximately 75 of the 
health needs of the union members are met by 
the Center’s services. These are supplemented by 


cash subsidies to help cover the costs of hospi 
talization, catastrophic illness such as surgery, 
and prolonged invalidism among older and chron 
ically ill workers. Cash subsidies in themselves 
may not always be sufficient to cope with such 
problems. Nevertheless they are of considerable 
assistance to a working population which wishes 
to prepay the cost of its medical requirements 
without recourse to charity. The ILGWU_ has 
taken the realistic attitude of utilizing every ad- 
vantage in the local community service situation 

secure adequate medical protection for its 


members 


Plant and Facilities 
JHYSICAL: The activities of the Center are 

housed in approximately 100,000 square feet, 
on a total of six separate floors. These are part 
of its own 27-story building in mid-Manhattan 
close to the garment district in which its pa 
tients work 

Fifty-eight modern examining rooms are avail 
able for the medical work, including § special 
suites used for multiple clinics in such services 
as eve, allergy, chest, heart, gynecology and 
irology 

The physical therapy department contains 25 
rooms equipped to render electrotherapy, helio 
therapy and hydrotherapy, in addition to thera 
peutic exercise 

The x-ray department contains four diagnostk 
machines, including the latest type available 
Both superficial x-ray therapy and deep x-ray 
therapy are given in this service, which also i 
cludes a urologic al diagnostic unit. Electrocardio 
graphy uses direct-writing machines, rendering 
tracings immediately available for diagnost! 
purposes 

Basal metabolism rate determinations by the 
oxygen consumption method were replaced by the 
radioactive iodine uptake procedure in May, 1953 
\ lead-shielded laboratory, required whenevet 
radioactive isotopes are used, has been set aside 
in the x-ray department for this service 

The laboratory has been expanded to provide 
umple space for all its necessities. The pharmacy 


dispenses between 500 and 700 prescriptions 


@ The Work 





daily. The nutrition suite contains a demonstra 
tion kitchen, classroom, and office 

A section of the Center is devoted to medical 
certification of non-occupational disability in 
inion members claiming sickness insurance bene 
fits. A block of examining rooms are used by phy 

trained in disability evaluations who ex 
amine the claimants. A large glass-walled office 
provides working space for clerical and adminis 
trative personnel who report medical findings 
and recommendations to the local unions under 
writing the insurance 

In addition, offices for administrative officers 
and their secretaries and for the administrative 
departments suc h as accounting, statistics and 
personnel, and for service units such as medical 
stenography, social service and medical records, 
are spacious and well equipped 

This central clinic serves the workers in about 
8.200 small factories within easv reach of its 
premises. A central clinic located in an area neat 
the work place sof the largest section of the popu 
lation has proved convenient for most worker 


and economical and efficient to operate 


TH PHYSICIANS: A total of 176 different physi 

cians man the services of the Center. Most of 
them serve, and are paid, on an hourly basis 
However 10 physicians serve the Center full 
time, and 15 other physicians give a minimum of 
20 hours a week. It is these doctors, known as 
Administrative Physicians, who share in admin 
istrative procedure and supervision These physi 
clans are oriented to the needs of the patients 
and the services of the institution and the com 
munity They have the knowledge and back 
ground required to solve individual problems re 
quiring continuing attention which the visiting 
physician does not have the time to give 

The Administrative Physician has the oppor 
tunity of discussing a patient’s problem with 
him and his family. He corresponds with ho 
pitals, private physicians, social agencies, and 
insurance companies concerning the medical his 
ory of a given case. He decides whether a pa 
tient applying for medical attention should be 
referred to the general medical or a specialty 
clinic or some other service. He renders first aid 
care to emergency cases and arranges hospitaliza 
tion when it is required. He works with the 
social service department in helping patient 
whose needs cannot be met at the Center to find 
a solution through community agencies. He co 
ordinates the work of the part-time general 


physicians with that of the part-time specialist 


| AY STAFF: In addition to physicians, the staff 


at the Center numbers 40 nurses and aide 


The Services > 


EEL 


see 





J 
» 


> 


- 


30 technicians, five pharmacists, two nutrition 
ists, two social workers, and 125 clerical em 
clerk 


accounting 


ployee including reyistrat tenogra 


phers, statistical and department 
workers, telephone operators and others required 
to handle the myriad details connected with the 
provision of medical service 

IRECTION: A committee of union officials, ap 

pointed by the president of the union, con 
stitutes the Board of Directors. The institution 
itself is in charge of a physician, the Director 
He is assisted by a Medical Council of eight 
physicians who have contributed long service to 
the institution. The Council meets periodically to 
consider questions of medical policy and advise 
the Director upon policy matters. A joint Com 
mittee of the Board of Directors and the Medical 
Council meets at intervals for discussions 

Detailed questions of the medical procedures, 
such as therapeutic trends, changes in the formu 
lary, or new types of laboratory examinations to 
be done at the institution, are considered by a 
Medical Board composed of the head of each 
medical service and three physicians elected by 


members of the medical staff 


Attendance and Population 
A 'TENDANCE: After prepaid medical service was 
inaugurated in 1945 spectacular increases in 


the demand for medical services took place each 
year until 1951, when apparently a stabilization 


medical credit members 
iticeable increase 
the previous annual credit of 
idized rates apparently having been adeq 
meet the averaye medical need 

The following table shows the different 


yories of services rendered 


FOR MEDICAL SERVICE IN 


All examuinatior 
(,eneral medicine 
Medical 


rherapy——-physical, 


pecialties 

injection and X-ray 

Diagno tik 
(Laboratory, BMR, EKG, 
audiometer ) 

Special Services 15,008 


(Medical interviews, biopsies 
irngery, nutrition, social service 

"THE PATIENT POPULATION: The great majority 
of the workers in the garment industry 

women. However, the Center’ patients are 

most equally divided between the sexes 
Geriatrics plays an important role in the 

Workers in some crafts 


cutting and pressing, are pre 


ter’ activitle 
trade, ich as 
dominently men in the older age groups. In one 
local union whose members are 93 men, the 
average aye is over 57 years. The women workers 
who make the most use of the services of the 
the older decades of life 
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Screening 
UCH unsuspected pathology has been uncov- 
ered by routine chest x-rays and routine 
hemoglobin and 


laboratory tests urinalysis, 


blood serology, performed for every patient 
These routine screening procedures are a pre 
ventive medical measure which enables the Cente) 
to take care of those presently unimportant con 
ditions which, neglected, may impair health 
Screening eliminates too many patient visits 
when findings are negative as well as initiates 
further medical work where it is indicated, all 
abnormal findings being followed up. Since many 
of the Center patients attend the institution 
poradically, often not returning for a repeat 
visit when their acute symptoms subside, the 
screening acts as a check on the possibility that 


anything may be overlooked 


About 30,000 miniature chest x-rays are done 


each year for ILGWU members at the Center 


In one year x-ray readings of these films sug 


vested approximately 5,000 abnormalities of the 


heart and blood vessels; 38 active tuberculosis 
cases were ultimately diagnosed from 1,482 cases 


which had significant shadows requiring persist 


ent follow-up and re-examination. In addition the 


miniature X-rays 4 


lung, 1,000 other lung conditions of varying sig 


nificance, and 200 findings in the mediastinum, 


of which 76 were considered substernal thyroids 


The three laboratory examinations 


sugyested 82 tumors of the 


urinalysis, 


hemoglobin and blood serology—performed fo1 
each new patient, daily uncover unsuspected cases 
of diabetes and anemias. Sickle cell anemia and 
Mediterranean anemias have been found among 
the workers originally from southern states, 
Puerto Rico or Mediterranean areas who are now 
employed in the New York City garment trades 

REGISTER OF SERIOUS CONDITIONS: The Center 
devotes particular attention to members who 
have a serious illness which requires special 
handling. Since 1950 the work has been done by 
means of a follow-up department which keeps 
in constant touch with those who are found to 
have serious conditions. This department strives 
to arrange for immediate care with the aim of 
preventing or postponing disability. The Center’s 
responsibility is to see that these members are 
properly cared for, either with its own facilities 
or through a community agency or other agency 

(CANCER AND OTHER MALIGNANT GROWTHS: The 
Cancer Register was set up in November, 1950 
It now has 620 cases on register, many of which 
are under constant follow-up. For example, 1,213 
biopsies have been taken during the last two 
vears at the Center for microscopic study 
Seventy-seven proved to be malignant, needing 
immediate treatment, and 133 were benign 
growths which were placed under constant med- 
ical observation 

Many unsuspected tumors have been discovered 


by x-ray studies. X-rays performed in 1952 of 
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routine screening examina 
DISEASES OF THE BLOOD: A total of 275 c: 
of bh abnormality are registered, of which 36 
have proved to be malignant 
DIABETES: A program of diabetes control has 
been pu n effect during the last three years 
revealing the presence of sugar in the 
| a diabetes rister and 
al At sent 2,005 
225 cases among 
previous knowl 
o the Center. It 


iit} 
i 


itheul » estim: number of unknow! 


iabetics among yarment worker population 
New York City, but it may be that as many 
as two persons very 100 garment worke1 
have diabetes ; many of them are unaware of 
this fact 
HEART DISEASE: Many garment workers show 
evidence of cardiac abnormality, but of these 
only a small percentaye need constant attention 
in the cardiac service. Cardiac enlargement is 
a common finding through miniature x-ray 
Seventy-five percent of the workers with heart 
disease attending the cardiac clinic are working 
in the industry, and more than 90 of the 
cardiac members are over 40 years of aye Mem- 
bers who have suffered a heart attack can often 
return to work, providing they receive good med- 
ical support and are able to rest adequately. The 
seasonal employment in the garment trades is a 
boon to cardiac workers since it permits them to 
rest without detriment to their employment 
GYNECOLOGY: From an estimated 3,000 cases 
i¢ fibroids a detailed study was made of 
es. Conservative management of these 
‘ by the Center was found to be possible 
without resorting to excessive surgery 
PUBERCULOSIS: A total of 5,314 cases of tuber- 
culosis are registered as either healed, arrested, 
or cured. These cases are reviewed and called 
back for supervision as necessary. Conservative 
follow up procedures have been developed that 
reduce supervision to a minimum and avoid loss 
of time from work 
uses of tuberculosis discovered in the 
wv through routine x-rays receive prompt 
on. An excellent relationship is maintained 


three sanatoria where every effort is made 
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to insure the speedy recovery of members with 


tuberculosis and their return to the industry 


Eye Service 
\X/ ORKERS in the needle trades are 


competent eve service 


greatly in 
since their 
their 


many crafts 


need of 
kill and productivity and, therefore, 
come depend upon their vision. Ir 
the operating distance at which the worker mu 
clearly is different from his reading distance 
His vlasses must be adjusted for these difference 
and must be ground so that proper correction Is 
Health Center oph- 


acquainted with the require 


obtained. Since the Union 
thalmoloyists are 
ments of the various crafts, refractions done at 
the Center are more likely to be helpful from an 


occupational point of view 


Social Service 
"THE SOCIAL SERVICE department aids ILG mem- 
bers requiring special help with family prob 
lems such as an invalid parent, or personal prob 
lems of adjustment to a difficult life situation, 
In addition thi 
needing hospitalization for acute illness, 
othe) 


and mental illness ervice assist 
members 
convalescent care, 
with which the 
cannot cope The Social 


makes full use of the welfare and health agencie 
of New York ¢ in 


and help with numerous 


ituation averaye individual 


Service department 
solving these problems 


Nutrition 

( ‘OOD nutritional advice supplements the medical 
ervice rendered at the Center. The nutri 

upon the order of the 


diets and help the 


tionists interview patient 
clinic physicians, to discuss 
adjustments in hi 


Patients at 


person make the necessary 
eating habits to improve his health 
the Center respond well to this painstaking as 
sistance with nutritional problems. Return visits 
requested by the nutritionist are kept and diet 
adjustments are usually achieved. A great need 
more nutritional education, so that 
health- 


exists for 
poor eating habits may be replaced by 


maintaining ones 


Surgical Control 

"THE Union Health Center maintains the equiva- 
lent of a hospital out-patient service and, 

therefore, has never considered major surgical 

Neverthe- 

less, in view of the volume of serious conditions 


makes certain 


procedures to be within its province 


encountered among patients, it 


that patients needing surgery receive proper 
treatment. Its concern is to see that the patient 
gets needed surgery from a qualified surgeon it 
a proper institution irrespective of whether the 
surgeon is a member of the Center staff. It sees 


that the patient has an opportunity to choose 


nis own suryeon, even 


‘concerning surgery 

end the Center cooperates 

protes 1 and the hospitals it 
and a procedure of administrative 
effect at the Center to accomplish the 
Retirement for Disability 

[* 1949 the Cloak 


ion program (for 65 vei old membe} 


Joint Board extended 


ire Trom the industry te 


bers 60 vears of ave or older whe \ alu 


firmities prevent them from carrying on thei 


work. The Center was asked to determine which 


applicants for premature retirement were t 
and permanently disabled 

A total of 356 workers 
ability retirement. Two hundred and thirteer 
these were totally 


were not considered totally and permanently dis 


have applied 
and permanently disabled; 63 


‘ 


abled: and 18 have been deferred for furthe) 


¢ + 


eXamina at a later date to determine whethet 
the disability is 


Nin ! 


and 2 tally permanently disabled member 


permanent 
member died before examination, 
died after they were pensioned 
As might be 
number of applicant 


expected trom 
iffering from 
tem 
detect 
iif Many advanced case 0 


tired, and membe) ifferinyg 


‘ 


vndrome were found 
adil abled 


About Finances 
| 1952 the expenditure 

Center were $1,484,051, and 565,878 
vere performed 

The operation of the Sickne Insurance 
partment cost $146,100, and the operation of 
Pharmacy cost $77,300. The medical sery 
therefore, came to $1,260,651 

The cost per service was $2.62, but the average 
cost per medical service (excluding drugs and 
sick benefit) was only $2.49 

An average of 2.5 services were performed pei 
eligible member, at a total cost per member of 
$6.27. In 1952, 201,200 members were eligible 
for service. The number of actual patients re- 
ceiving service at the Center numbered 48,912 in 
1952. The total number of members receiving 
some service from the Center, including sickness 
insurance, was 72,312 

Each patient at the Center (both members and 
their families) received an average of » sery 
ices, although union members who were patients 


at the Center received an average of 10.5 services 
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Ch 


each, and the 3600 non-members received an av yood health through pre-payments by groups of 
erape of &8 yD se rvices CiH#¢ h persons whose entire livelihood and security of 


The average cost for each patient who received «Xistence depended ipor their most precious 


asset, personal health 


After the death « org ni when his 
Conclusion 1. Dr. Le 


practice 
TH institution has come a lor vaVv sinee ot medicine t 0 ! Union 


founder, Dr. George Price, inaugurated le Health Cente) 


first experiment in the Vision of medical ec: mand tor sery 


inder the sponsorship of we worker-benefici: ul and 


neMserve nis i 1\ l => | nil operatl 


, 
as 2oOOO 


heat? need 

tallment if | ' ment enable the 
ild affs ) F ! } on ithin the econo 
household, Price made ontrol the 1 


the enduring satisfaction o health requirement 
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Government and Industrial Health 


The Public Health Service 


1D’ KING its 40 years of activity, the Division of 
Occupational Health of the United States 
Public Health Service has made significant con- 
tributions to the progress of industrial health. 
Particularly outstanding has been its research 
on dust diseases, especially silicosis, industrial 
dermatology, and toxicology. Not only has its 
research assisted in improving working condi- 
tions but, in carrying out Its investigations, it 
has served also as a training ground for men who 
were later to become leaders in the field of indus- 
trial health 

The Division has traditionally dealt with 
studies on the cause, effects and methods of pre- 
venting occupational diseases as well as the de- 
velopment and promotion of high standards of 
industrial health practices. Success in bringing 
about the adoption of these hygienic standards 
has not been based on enforcement legislation 
but on the mutual cooperation and respect of 
manayement, labor, and yovernment 

During the early part of the twentieth century 
silicosis was rampant in the dusty trades and 
was accepted as a necessary risk of the occupa- 
tion. Because of the apparent relationship be- 
tween silicosis and tuberculosis the Division, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
undertook an investigation of these diseases in 
the Oklahoma, Missouri 
beginning in 1913. A distinctive feature of this 


Kansas, and areas, 
investigation was the evolution of the epidem- 
iologic approach to occupational diseases, a tech- 
nique long familiar to Public Health Service offi- 

s because of their experience with communica- 
ble diseases. This investigation was one of the 
earliest attempts to correlate on a mass scale 
medical findings with the occupational environ- 
ment 

Subsequent studies in cement, asbestos, coal, 
talc, and other industries led to the development 
of fundamental information regarding the etiolo- 
yy and prevention of dust diseases. The Public 
Health Service dust studies helped immeasurably 
in the assaying of dust exposure by the develop- 
ment of the Greenburg-Smith impinger and the 
light field method of counting. They assisted in 
defining the role of such factors as particle size, 
composition of the dust, duration of exposure, 
and led ultimately to the adoption of five million 


particles per cubic foot of air as a maximum al- 


lowable concentration for pneumoconiosis-pro- 
ducing dust. 
These studies culminated in the publication in 


1935 of Bulletin 217, “Determination and Control 


of Industrial Dust,”’ which is a recognized text 
on the measurement and quantification of indus- 
trial dust. Lanza, Thompson, Greenburg, Bloom- 
field, Dreessen and others will long be remem- 
bered for their work in the field of dust diseases. 
Although these early studies solved many funda- 
mental problems, the roles of other, more subtle 
factors still need to be ascertained. It is hoped 
that the Division’s current studies in the urani- 
um mines, the diatomaceous earth industry, and 
those proposed in other industries, may throw 
further enlightment on this subject 
[DURING these early formative years of the Di- 
vision, the United States was realizing its in- 
dustrial might 
maturity brought with it many sociological, leg- 
islative, and health problems. The solution of 


This development of industrial 


many of these has been a slow evolutionary pro- 
cess to which the Division of Occupational Health 
has contributed through its investigations of 
working conditions, tuberculosis and pneumonia 
among workers, the value of health insurance 
plans, and child labor, and the promotion of 
workmen's compensation legislation, especially 
for occupational diseases. Significantly, one of 
these early investigations was in the workshops 
of the garment industry, where the existence of 
unsanitary conditions, poor illumination and ven- 
tilation, and an abnormally high rate of tubercu- 
losis was substantiated. This investigation helped 
to lead to the abolishment of the sweatshop and 
the establishment of one of the first worker 
health programs. Schereschewsky and Winslow 
were pioneers during this era of the Division’s 
development. 

Prior to the interest of the Public Health Ser 
vice in the field of industrial hvgiene, the study 
of occupational diseases was limited to observa 
tions on the part of a few clinicians on a restric- 
ted number of patients and without the benefit 
of environmental data. The techniques developed 
by the Public Health Service in its dust studies 
made possible future clinical studies on large 
numbers of workers and the correlation of these 
These 


methods yielded in a relatively brief period de- 


findings with environmental conditions 


tailed information on the clinical aspects and 
cause of the disease, and revealed methods of 
prevention. 

The chief value of these techniques lies in the 
fact that careful and detailed examinations of 
a large group of people whose working environ- 
ment has been accurately documented could be 
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made on al n ry de basis. Over the veat creams and clothing and in the classification of 
this method idv has assisted in the clinical kin irritants. These classic studies are being 
documentation of numerous occupational diseases continued by Birmingham and othe with spe 

One notable example has been the virtual elim cial emphasis on research and dermatologic pro 
ination of mercury poisoning and a greatly low perties of new chemical compound 


‘ 


ered incidence of lead poisoning. A more recent The collection and analysis of industrial sick 
study (1952) proved an unusually high rate of ness absenteeism data is another important facet 
lung cancer existed in the chromate producing of the work of the Division. Early work in this 
industry and implicated a heretofore unsuspected field was started by Sydenstricker in 1913, but 
chromate complex as the causative agent. Out the volume of data collected was expanded in the 
knowledge of the toxic action of the heavy metals early twenties by Brundage. Since 1936 Gatatfer 
has been increased immeasurably through studies has issued periodic reports on the causes and 
made by McConnell, Jones, Savers, Neal, Flinn, duration of sickness absenteeism in a group of 
and Britten American industrial plants. These data, which 

Studies on radiation were begun as early as represent the only collection of its kind in this 
1923, when physical examinations were instituted country, have served to point up the health prob 
on employees handling radium in the United lems of the industrial worker and the magnitude 


States Bureau of Standards. Later, investiga of lost time due to illness. The studies also have 


tions were made on the radium dial painting in stimulated the development of in-plant health 


dustry where the ingestion of radium resulted in programs 

numerous fatalities. Subsequent studies of x When the Scientific Research Division was 
ray and other forms of radiation led to the consolidated with the National Institute of 
creation of a radiation branch of this Division Health in 1937, the Office of Industrial Hygiene 
und Sanitation became the Division of Industrial 
N 1931, the Division launched a full-scale pro Hvyyiene of the National Institute of Health 
gram of study of industrial dermatoses. Initial This, for the first time, provided the Division 
studies instituted by Schwartz in the candy, silk vitt ndequate = screntith and research labora 
dveing, fur-dveing, and oil industries have since ‘ This was the beyvinning of defense related 
been extended by Campbell and others to every ctivities which for the next nine years were to 

industry group in which there is a significant account for the Division’s primary effort 
kin disease hazard These investigations have Many basi tudie in aviation medicine in 
contributed to a vast store of knowledge of the cluding the effect of altitude exposure, the 
cause, cure and control of this most common oc effect decompre ion at high altitude and 
cupational disease, and have materially assisted the iv of breathing apparatu vere Cal 
in the development ; perfection of protective ried the research laboratorie indet 
Neal. This era also saw the in 


iuyuration of a seri of toxicol 





al stud inder Fairhall and 
Oettinger vhich included 
inadiun bervilium 

“ana 


other 





bullet 


and mereury 


disability and 


from toxic exposure 
ered te { in neve 
Grou left are calibrating halogenated hydrocarbon detector. Groug | 
, » wy 
at right are calibrating mercury vapor detector. Course for Industrial Hy achieved ne progre 


giene Engineers, Cincinnati, June 1-12, 1953 be illustrated by a compari 





the number of cases of occupational diseases Miller, the Division of Industrial Hygiene, re- 


arising from the manufacture of TNT during named Division of Occupational Health, has fos 
World War | and World War II. During seven tered this concept of the total health needs of 
and one-half months of World War I, 475 work- the worker 

ers in American arsenals died and 17,000 were One aspect of industrial health which ts receis 
disabled because of TNT poisoning. In this wa) ing more attention is that of mental health and 
the United States was supplying only 40 rf human relation In recent vears management 


the ammunition fo Allie In World Wat ; and labor have come to realize iat problems of 
] lat 


when the L'nited State ipplied WD i] } empl ee Interpersonal rela 


ammunition for its Allies, close ipervision of emotion: disturbance 


TNT operation by industrial hyyienist rT problen 
ceeded in controlling the hazard so well that there being 
vere only 22 aths in 35 month producti 
The consultative work of that 

Service in the fleld of indu li piene vit! 

other Federal agencies and i i depart 

ments was an important factor af 1920. |r 

1036 the tute’s relation 

headed by Bloomfield, a umed ; lew Importance 

Security Act 


vhich provided fund for the development ol 


following the passaye of the Social 


public health programs, including industrial hs health problen 
viene, in the state Industrin! hygiene program tublishment 
in the states were viven further impetus in 1947 | lopment 
when $1,000,000 of veneral health wrant-in-aid a special 
funds were earmarked for such activitle empl 70 

In testimony to the importance of industrial there are many variable 
hygiene as a public health activity, today there pooling the resources of 
are industrial hygiene units in 41. states, two collectively employing a physician and nurses 
territories, 15 city and county health depart provide part-time services to participating plants 
ments, and the District of Columbia. Because of As a start in this direction the Division has an 
the tremendous increase in the states’ relation alyzed and compiled data on health programs i) 
work, the Division of Industrial Hygiene was both large and small plants 
transferred in 1944 from the National Institute Another post-war concept was reflected 
of Health to the Bureau of State Services. This decentralization of the Division’s technic: 
administrative transfer resulted 
in the loss of the research labor 
atories which were not to be re 
stored until 1951 

Two of the most significant 
contributions to industrial hy 
viene made by the Division have 
been the development of the epi 
demiologic appro h to occupa 
tional diseases and the develop 
ment of state programs. With 
thi assistance industries have 
solved many serious occupational 
disease problems 


Foday interest centers on the 





individual worker and all hi 
health needs. By fusing environ 
mental protection with plant 
medical services, industry ha 
found it possible to conserve its 
manpower and maintain the gen- 
eral health status of the worker 
to an extent never before realized A 
Dust control chamber, for setting up known concentrations of dusts, gases 
Since World War II, and es and fumes for calibrating instruments and perfecting analytical techniques 


pecially under the leadership of Division of Occupational Health Field Headquarters 
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mizard 
tT uranium o 


imably caused by 


tudy and it 


relationship to hearing acuity; and a study of the 
possible carcinogenic properties of shale oil 

In the laboratory, important research is under 
way on the toxicity of a number of industrial 
compounds including vanadium and cobalt, an 
evaluation of dust counting methods, an appraisal 
of industrial hygiene instruments, the develop 
ment and improvement of new chemical and 
analytical methods, and the cutaneous effects of 
certain industrial compounds. In line with its 
policy oO \ ing late data on occupa 
tional diseases, Division is currently conduct 
ing preliminary studies on the incidence and na 
ture of coal mine pneumoconiosis and the clinical 


effects of long term exposure to low grade radia- 


lion 


opment « “ul wealtni iviron 
Americ: ‘ vstal ball 
er-expanding 


ndustry will cre: an v industrial 


health problem \ Occupational 


Health take u 


opportunity pledge to its 


; 


colleagues, to industry, and labor if con 


tinued interest in the health American work 
La | 

The Directors of the Divisi« f Occupational 
Health, Public Health Service, nee 1914 have 
been Dy Joseph W. Schereschewsk\s 1914-18; 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, Mi 
1918-21; Dr. Le Thompson, 1921-30; Di 
James P. Leake, 1930-32; Dr. Roy i 
1932-40; Dr. Paul A. Neal, 1940 Dr. James 
G. Townsend, 1941-51. Di Miller is 


now the Director 195] 


Bernard J. Newman, 


wWMVeETS, 





Silicoscs 


Age 64. Foundry molder over 40 years. Had nodular silicosis in 1933. Has pro- 
gressed very little in past 20 years in spite of his continuing at old job, which 
has had good dust control since 1935. Still no symptoms referable to lungs. 


DIFFERENTIAL 


In silicosis case, note large dense root 
shadows on both sides and irregular 
dense nodulation, as opposed to normal 
OK the “cat 5000 forme size and density of root shadows and 
softer and more uniform nodulation in 


na which occupational siderosis case. The radiological differ- 


ential diagnosis of these two entities 


diseased have appeared eae - was one of the significant advances in 





Sicderosés 


Age 53. Electric welder inside steel tanks from 1922 to 1933. Uncoated rods used ex 
clusively. Foreman of weld shop past 20 years, but did no welding himself. Never had 


silica exposure. Never symptoms referable to lungs, either while welding or since. 


DIAGNOSIS 


our knowledge of dust diseases of the 
lungs in the past 15 years. Such differen- 
tial diagnosis is essential because sili- 
cosis of this degree may become dis- 
abling, whereas siderosis never does, 
and silicosis may predispose to tuber 
culosis, whereas siderosis never does. 





Insurance and Industrial Health 


The Insurance Companies 


W ARREN A. COOK, in his Cummings Memorial 
Lecture at the meeting of the American In 
dustrial Hygiene Association in April, 1953, de 
cribed the industrial hygiene division in_ the 
casualty insurance business as “a unique Ame} 
ican institution.”” With the single exception of 
Belyium, the United States is the only country 1 
which private enterprise is insured by private 
enterprise. It is a characteristic of private entet 
prise that it must conduct its busine efficient 
lv. In workmen's compensation coverage, as 1: 
all insurance, premiums have a relation to losse 

the fewer the casualties the smaller the claim 
total, and this in turn results in smaller prem) 
ums. Efficiency, and competitive necessity, im 
pose the obligation upon the insurer to keep it 
claims total at a minimum so that the premium 
it must receive will not be excessive. Instead of 
merely accepting claims as they are made and 
resisting them to the utmost in order to keep 
casualty payments down, the enlightened man 
agements of the leading insurance companies have 
sought their efficiency of operation in the oppo 
site direction -they are doing all in their powe) 
to prevent the casualties; they are extending aid 
in preventing injury to the worker. This is a 
laudable aim the insurer holds its competitive 
position; the insured is benefited by way of re 
duced premiums; and thus both gain. But there 


would be no gain for either unl there were the 
earlier, primary gain for the worker. Basically 
loss that is prevented. And wherever hi 
can be prevented, the chain of losse vhich 
his casualty experience starts in motion, Is head 
ed off at the source. Thus the casualty companie 
align themselves with the purpose of all indu 
trial medicine the conservation and preserving 
of every worker 
Throughout the country “some 21 of the lead 
Inve Insurance compantles, agencies, and associa 
tions have personnel especially trained in indus 
trial hygiene. Sixteen of the companies maintain 
industrial hygiene divisions; 14 have industrial 
hygiene laboratori Organization of industrial 
hygiene within the casualty insurance company 
follows a pattern but varies in the extent to 
which certain elements are included. The greate) 
part of the activity has been in the field of acci 
dent prevention. Since traumatic injuries are 
much more frequent and cause much more lost 
time than occupational diseases, the latter in 
terms of compensation claims paid, amount to 
about I's of the total. That, however, is no 


gauge of the proportion of costs that may be in 
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Insurance Company Programs 


PSTANDING tn it concept ane 
medical methods is Liberty 


ipany, of Boston, the largest « 
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arrie. 


*s compensation. Its range of application 


e methods is toward the kind of 


nee that will keep humar le 
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policyholders the service 


neering and the allied sciences 
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consultants industrial medicine and indus- 


information fon 
management. The 
physician and two 


trial nursing, provide such 


the assistance companys 
part-time 
Mutual has seven full-time 
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ses. Now 


Liberty, 
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plant health officer in the majority of in- 
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industrial basis is best carried 
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The [ndustrial-Medical rama 


M ANY people, many pictures! The public health 
man Sees as 
health; 
icine” 
the 


channel to a 


industrial medicine public 


the general “just med 
the 


undergraduate hall 


practitioner, as 
cle “a trespasse! 
the 
“controlled” 
for 
labor 


an, as 


the 


medical school 


in promoter, as 
“captive” audience, or a 
the 


time, a 


lay writer, 


hi 


coming upon it 
the 
ans ol proponent 
ol “health tool of 
the None of these, or their like, is a 
true picture. Such are taken from the periphery, 
is tinged with the hue of the view- 


experiment ; 
the first 


discovery: 


the 


own 


leader, as a me bargaining; 


yovernment insurance,” as a 


“interests.” 


and the view 
er’s lens 


industrial medicine must 
come from taken 
But even from that vantage point the portrayal is 
difficult Each Medical 


Department is a center. Being among them is like 


The true picture of 


inside, must be at its center. 


There are so many centers 


being in a forest of great trees—-of girths, and 


heights, and spreads no two alike. One needs to 
be in their midst to perceive that each furnishes 
the same pattern of shade. Some are sturdy, tall, 
with long, strong roots deep-bedded in the past; 
But all 


vivid 


others’ leaves are still a sapling-green. 
are growing-—straight, clean-limbed, and 
in their places. Each is a center, and the same life 
teems in all-—the life that pulses in the veins of 
technology, the routine complex of tools and tem- 
perament that makes up the industrial day. 

The work-life of modern times rich 
drama. Science is the author; technology sets the 
stage. And under the trees, as it were, within the 
areas of the Medical Departments that cast their 


in 


is 


friendly shadow across the whole proscenium, 


occur the acts and interplays that almost daily 
present the unity and interest of dramatic compo- 


sition. At one extreme, perhaps, the too-real 


trayvedies of sick trying 


well; at the 


hopelessly people 
the sometimes comedle 


sick. And in 


adaptations to 


otner 


people trving to te pbetween, 
their 
vho, i 


ical deyree 


timate personal mean 


livelihood of the always mar 
mental or phy 
Had he the add one 
his capabilities, the Ind 


st Phi 


emotional o1 
halt, or blind 
to the mys ol 
Physician might 


recording, in 


ol time to 
rad 
be a dramati 
and 


work unrolls. It 


plot is involved; the action 


terms of SeCuUueNnce 


human tragicomedy his framed 
mold; the 
continuous. There no 
Rach fills 


another takes his place; 


Ink ep is 


final 


he 


Is vrand climax, no 
role as long as 
the 


tne coys 


curtain actor his 
play goes on 


ol 


can, 
the 
Time 

It is unlikely 
the 


himself, has 


drama of life, in inexorable 


Industrial Physician will 
he, 


he is 


that the 
playwright, 


become principally because 


an important role. Sometimes 


on-stage, sometimes in the wings. But always he 


is there. His part may vary from the activity of 
a prime-mover in the action to the passiveness of 
Thus, to be dramatist of 
to himself 


Long has been 


a catalyst in the result 
his work he 
That is the one thing he won't do 
the that 
highlighted against the backdrop of the techno- 


would have dramatize 


conviction he and his work should be 


logical stage; and this Journal has elected to do 
it. This Twenty-First Anniversary of its begin- 
ning acquaintance with him and his work seems 
the proper occasion. 

And so, from the midst of the tall trees, from a 
vantage point among the centers, in unadorned 
realism, here is portrayed the Industrial Physi- 
cian as he and Industrial Medicine as it ts— 
with some small reference to the 21 years during 
which both have become what they are. 
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dustrial management prove to be one 


( wf of the foremost contributors to the 


program of occupational health con 


AND SURGERY On its “coming of age’ 
{ anniversary! 
: These past 21 years have seen in- 
\ > ' | / 
; ' 
Ve 


‘ee \ 
— servation. The Jones & Laughlin 


a 

f] Steel Corporation, in addition to a 
} century of technical achievements, 
Fe has contributed to this advancement 

» , 

of industrial medicine 

Whirlpool bath for hydrotherapy (water treatment) of sprains or stiff joints is one of | As a recorde! ol this per 1od of 
the unique modern devices in the new Open Hearth Dispensary ot Jones & Laughlin } k 
Stee! Corporation's Cleveland Works Division MSLOry ma ny attainments INDI Ss 
TRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY has 
shown an awareness and maturity far 
beyond its chronological age. Our 


best wishes for your continuing and 


successful publication. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
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Specially Packaged for Industrial Use 


e«~ Lhe Anacin Indus BiSoDol Powder .. . Fast acting, antacid alkalizer ... 
Pac kaged ina 16 oz. wide-mouthed bottle for easy, quick 

trial Unit prov ides 250 dispensing. BiSoDol™® is exceedingly effective in relieving 
upset stomach, acid-indigestion, ‘gas,’ heartburn, sour 

cell »phane envel PEs, stomach, fullness, nausea and other forms of distress when 
caused by excess stomach acidity. $2.00 each 


cach env lope Contain BiSoDol Mints . . For greater convenience, BiSoDol is 
also packaged as mint tablets, 500 to the bottle. BiSoDol 
Mints are so palatable that they may be taken without 
water, if desired. $1.70 for 500 tablets. 


PETRO-SYLLIUM A mineral oil emulsion for the relief 
dispensing to individuals. It also assures the proper of constipation. Available either plain (blue label) or 

with phenolphthalein (red label). Petro-Syllium® is pleas 
dosage in every case. Anacin ts prete rred in so ant to take, gentle, thorough in effect. Packaged in 16 oz 
bottles, $8.80 per dozen 


NEW! SPERTI BIO-DYNE" OINTMENT... For the 

fast, long-lasting relief from pains of headache, treatment of burns, cuts, abrasions, contains biological 
; ; substances obtained from yeast and fish liver cells which 
neuritis and neuralgia When you order Anacin® act in minute quantities directly on injured cells to stimu- 
: ; late their metabolism and proliferation. Minimizes scar 


tablets. order them in this special Sanitary indus formation — promotes rapid healing. Packaged in 15 oz 
: jars @ $48.00 per dozen. (Minimum shipment — 3 jars.) 


trial unit, 250 envy clopes, or 500 tablets. for $2.83. Hospital size—5 lb. jar $15.50 per bottle. 


nous | | tat om 
WHITEHALL PHARMACAL COMPANY - New York 16-N. Y. 


ing two Anacin tablets. This package offers the 


advantages of cleanliness and convenience for 


many industrial dispensaries because Anacin gives 
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industry to stay 
Mac Ww ALEXANI 


PHYSICIAN Nas into 


come 


"THE names of healthy workers 


are written on payrolls, not 


engraved on tombstones.” 


Carey PP. Mc Conp 


the 
medi 


sional talent on 


T= profes 


career side of industrial 


cal practice is already so 


that it is 


impos 


ing an honor to belong 


in its company 


Med 


Wwe about the individual? Is 
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justification of all medical effort?” 
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not his welfare 
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N OPEN door with the right 
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d istry today 
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r is not so much that any par 


afford 
rather 
with 


ticular industry cannot 
a health 


that it 


program, it 1 


cannot afford to te 


one 


out 


( NLY when one considers what 


industrial medicine was like 


iv? years ago, can one appreciate 


record the 


that 


remarkable coun 


try has made in really brief 


period. It is a record of starting 
wilful, 


posi 


in almost complete, and 


ignorance, and reaching a 
(1947) be 
hip.” 


Hamt M1) 


tion of what may now 


leader 
Aine 


called world 


Wat is needed in a plant is a 
doctor to after hu 


study ses 


look the 


man machinery, to stres 


strains on it, to 
of a 
advise 
the 


and give warn 


ing probable breakdown, to 
ip on the load until 
nas 
hundred and 


comfort 


Casing 


human mechanism been 


readjusted, to do the 
things that make for 
mind and body 


0 P. Gem, M.D 


the last quarter century 
pro 


earning group 
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gress of the 


economic and social 


wage 


of our national population has 


been highlighted by striking de 


velopments in improved medical 


accumulated know! 


the 


care and by 
preve ntion, 


the 


eage 
ce ntrol, 


} P 
GisCases 


concerning 
and management of 


peculiar to industry 


pxoe STRIAL medicine encompas 

ses all the aspects of medicine 
that to 
cludes, in addition to 
the 


industrial 


relate industry. It in 


prevention, 


diagnosis and treatment of 


injuries and occupa 


tional disease, industrial hygiene 


and toxicology, mental hygiene, 


industrial sanitation, legal med 
administration, 
health 
is broad and deep 
H SeY MoUs Vice-P 

stual Insurance ¢ 


wrt we in industrial medicine 


are trying to do by an evolu 


ine, employee 


relations, and education 


The field 


tionary process because we 


haven't evolved our final product 
fashionable to 
safely 
efficiently, to protect earning pow 
seek a 


treatment 


make it 
to 


yet, is to 


stay well, work and 


deal more 
the 
ordinarily 
for the urging 
industriai Medical Depart 


er, and to reat 


medical than ma 


jority of men would 
obtain 
of the 


ment 


were it not 


M.1) / 
Vid «, Ma 


kiMMET “YEE 


] DEFINE industrial medicine as 


the field 


cerned with all of the 


broad which is con 
health prob 
lems of employed persons, and in 
health as the 
of industrial 


words, 
end and the 


dustrial objective 
other 
the 


trial 


medicine In 
industrial health 1 
practice of indu 
the 
I consider to be 
of 
deals 


of 


non-occupational, 


Industrial 
that sub 


medicine is means 
hygiene 
medicine 


the 


division industrial 


which primarily with 


prevention illness, occupation 


al or through 
methods 


environment or to 


applied to the working 


the employed 
individual.” 
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AINTENANCE of health in in and expects still more. Industry 
dustry is the goal of indus has received much from industrial 
trial Medical Departments. Be medicine and expects more. We 
side the industrial physician n industrial medicine expect to 
tand the usual well known and meet the needs as they continue 
allied  professions—psychiatrist, to develop.” 
nurse, X-ray and laboratory tech ROD : ' — the lungs, carbon monoxide po 
nicians, social workers, and, lat American Kefining tier oning, nary kit rritants 
ly, the industrial hygienist. They ] gunk and 
are working together for a com As A PHYSICIAN serving indus many other to 
mon goal. They are backed with / try, the plant Medical Dire hat 
the confident support of indus tor must understand a good deal 1D 1 industry. He 
trial management Further de about the principle of manage fo st aid, accident prevention, 
velopment is expected. Our nation ment and of labor relations. He ‘ anitation. He will conduct 
has received much from industry 1 familiar with the indus sutine examinations for various 
pecific purposes, and he 
be called on for advice 
preparation for surgery nursery sick room lacement and rehabili 


problem He wil 


, not infrequently, \ 


4 ¥ 
: % awyel claim agents 
2% ‘ compensatior boards, 
. ; Will be expected to 3 
. a and diver 
. . " ut may extend tat 
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for surgically clean hands 
everyday and everywhere — eavieateen 


GAMOPHEN?® Uieesis aio 


(hexachlorophene) trial and professional 


surgical soap « antiseptic mowever, im apt 


non-medical 


operating room contagious ward office 


"THE FIELD of present-day 
@ superior soap... made by ETHICON”... gives immediate industrial medicine in 
rich lather in any water the bright colors in which 


, ; I envision it—a broad pan 
contains hexachlorophene (2%)... effective, longer acting 


skin antiseptic 


orama containing vistas of 


opportunity for service. We 


establishes protective antibacterial residue having prolonged have come a long way from 


action those earlier day when 


management hi to look 

maintains suppression of bacteria when used routinely hard for a few pioneering 
= ) siclans who would « ‘ 
valuable adjunct in treating pyogenic infections and dermatoses : yas wr WNO W ss nter 
their industries an¢ de 
accepted by AMA Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry velop medical programs, 
. an V it ‘ ‘ those 

nonirritating ... mild. . . economical and when even these # 
oneers were looked down 
upon by many physicians 
who felt that the care of 


ETHICON SUTURE LABORATORIES INCORPORATED §).. injured belonged ex 


ired lo 
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practitioner Industrial medicine 
nas grown, ana t has grown 
because the changing ocial 
wa es 6 gue oO THESE 
and need fo 
manayement 
came see its intrinsic value in 
terms of productivity. It should FEATURES 
oon generally recognized 
at pecialty within the fiel 
medici 
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. cutting edges 
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the sourcefulness of our opk © Free from unpleasant or irritating odor. 


able to improve free © Non-injurious to skin or tissue 
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, N staining, and stable 
hat degree of individual se« irity © On-oxic, Ron-staining, an — 
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sary to achieve 
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yourself of a medium free from phenol (car 


for the Rapid Disinfection of Delicate Instruments 
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YY irHout health of body, and, 


re ifi ] Ln) | ‘ 
mor pecifically, normal Tune bolic acid) or mercury compounds one 


oning: ¢ e mine ne nd of highly eflective in its rapid destruction of com 
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Impossible tubercle bacilli). See chart 
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piness ipon past accomplist 
ments, whether gre: or small, 
an all-out approact » positive NDUSTRY is composed of four controls the method and 
or optimum health m become basic elements——-methods, ma achine, then this workman 
the personal goal of everyone. It hines and equipment, material is the most important element i 
will bring to life greater lengt} and men-—and _ the successful determining the degree of indu 
depth, and breadth as plant ms one that develop tria wee 
healthy man will have most intelligent combinatior 
opportunity to live long these four elements. Because in 
enough, deeply enough, and wide our present industrial ystem ‘HE modern industrial Medical 
enough to think. What a con methods, machines, and material Department while properly 
tribution tl would be to lasting are apt to be so similar among providing theray of highest 
? \ goal P regard competitive industries, the differ quality must not confine itself to 
ence mn vyorkmen wil therefore the mere treatment of the iv 
onstitut he majo variable i ane | curred at 
among comparable pls If the 0 f ev F port are 


vorkman | the majo variable 
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tection of the individual a mature stature. The management 
number one challenge Phe u whose philosophies embrace such 
cleus of this program is the ex advanced planning must be com 
amination clinic. In many indu mended for their far-sighted ap 
tries there is need for an occupa plication of the efficient utiliza 
tional hygiene division which may tion of manpower. It goes almost 
equal or even exceed the clinic in without aying that there be 
it taff, its equipment, and the enough people provided for the 
cope of its activitie With the professional staff; that these peo 
initial physical evaluation fol ple have adequate pecialized 
lowed up by periodic re-checl training and or experience; that 
plus the environmental control of they are provided the physical 


the hyyvienists the program gain equipment in a litable 


DOME ~ PREVENTIVE THERAPY Md MANS THE GUNS AGAINST DERMATITIS 
AND RELATED OCCUPATIONAL DERMATOSES . 











WREOUCE ABSENTEEISM 
% SLASH INSURANCE RATES 
%ke BANISH OVERTREATMENT DERMATITIS 


You can now prevent contact Dermatitis by 
preserving the Acid Mantle of the skin... 
with 


Acid Mantle 
Creme 


The HOUSE OF DOME, exclusively serving 
the field of dermatology, is proud to 
present for the approval of industrial 
medicine its widely-heralded new ACID 
MANTLE CREME. The regular use of this 
new DOME development after washing 
wet-work or any exposure to primary irri 
tants quickly restores the normal acidity 
to the skin. ACID MANTLE CREME itself 
possesses a pH of 4-2 combining the 
benefits of acidifying action with the 
healing and soothing properties of a 
buffered solution of aluminum acetate. 


WHENEVER SOAP IS USED 
ACID MANTLE CREME 
ee oe SHOULD ALSO BE USED 


Acid Mantle 
wm 





DOME CHEMICALS INC. 


109 W 64th STREET NEW YORK 23,.N Y 


SAMPLES and literature Yours for the asking attach this 
fo your letterhead, or write Dept. 8 


DOME CHEMICALS INC. 109 W. 64th STREET NEW YORK ? 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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a which constitutes a favor 
‘ climate for best results 


enever and only when 


conditions have been met c: 


say 


col 
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that industrial medicin 
ne of ape 
H. Ges 
7 , 


“HE GENERAL PRACTITIONER, the 


man who become the family 

tor and treats mom, pop, in 

and cousin Sue, } berinning 
to Knoct at ndustry’ 
door He want to 
invited inside 
practice medicir ) to 
observe and = learn He 
wants to learn more about 
health and safety condi 
tions and to become ac 
quainted with the daily 
working environment of 
persons whom he treats as 
patients in his own pri 


vate office \ growing 





awareness of the need for 
better inderstanding te 
tween the family phy 
cian and industry and a 
recognition of the import 
ance for the general prac 
titioner to KNOW more 
about the daily 

patient are 

behind thi movement 
the part of the docto 
The project 

petu i i irvey 
howed that 04 if Acad 
emy members have indu 
trial cases in their private 
practice An exampl 
of successful cooperation 
of this kind was exempli 
fied at Ford Instrument 
Company, Long Island 
City, New York, when it 
sponsored a cancer dete 
tion program. Following 
the cancer detection test 
provided by the company, 
findings were sent by the 
company’s Medical Direc 


tor to the employee’ pri 





vate physicians \ man 
ufacturing concern which, 
through efforts of its Med 
ical Director, ha heen 
carrying 

program 1 

Illinois Glass Company, o 
Toledo, Ohio The com 
pany has for several years 


encouraged its plant do 





tors to invite the local medical ical program covet Instead of medical | 
associations to have meetings a plant tour, doctors were shown extraordin 

at the plant Now, with the a colored motion picture whicl King George VI of 
program being encouraged by the presents the company opera lieve “Inevitabl 

oint committee on education rep tions manufacturing distribu work in the future will be more 
resenting important medical tion, etc. As a result of t meet and more educational, and le 
groups, Owens-Illinois plans to ing and because of the nationa irative. More and more 
step up its program to include program being furthered by the will al witl physiology 
other branch plants Among industrial medicine groups and psychology « 1 patient 
other companies which have been the private practitioners’ society, and lk with hi athology 


hosts to doctors in recent month plans are now be : 7 | pend | eeping 
is Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia to form a loc: ! ! rather 
Philadelphia. This meeting, at mittee of the two groups to we mi fit fit 


ranged by the company’s Medical out some kind of program 


- A" roo frequently 
na i ti ( 


Director, was sponsored by the reciprocal relationship 
Industrial Medical Association of Dowis = M et Mise 
Philadelphia. All members were st ae 
irged to bring with them one or 


more general practitioner \! 


though the meeting night con — B. CONANT, former pre 


flicted with a cancer forum for / dent of Harvard Univer 

general practitioners, 30 of the and pre sently U.S. High Comm adequately 
approximately 75 doctors attend sioner to Germany tated his work 
ingr the meeting were veneral train enoug! 
practitioner The meeting i keep all the people wel 

opened with a welcome ” disease would involve expenditure 
part of some Curti Publishing of so large a fraction of the ir 
Company officer (,uest were come of any natior 

then shown the Curti medical the cure ‘ attr: 

facilities for employees and heard taxpayer than tl 


an explanation of what the med Lord Hordet ‘ 
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The Viso-Cardiette provides standard accurate 
records on true rectangular coordinates of all 
accepted leads. Records are permanent, produced 
by heated stylus on plastic coated paper 
Operation us semplihed; only two major controls 
treptococcal, ¢ eum / for routine work. The Viso us famous for 
trouble-free performance. It was the bret ecg 
nfections accepted by the A.M. A. Council on Physical 


Medicine and Rehabilitation 


Each tablet contains 


oe For complete descriptive literature and detaila of the 
O85 famous Sanborn 15-day no-obligation trial plan, address 


00a SANBORN 
COMPANY 


Cambridge 39. Mass. 














Prompt Return to WORK 


aft yr HILLMAN’S "D’ COMPOUND 
for dysm norrhea 





Your patients get prompt relief from the painful XS 


° Bimae's “0” Compoust| 
symptoms. This allows them to return to work with 


E 4s 
A. 3 a 
f n. NS 
less lost time. These hours saved, mean greater pro- 
duction and profits to your plant \ g 
WRITE for descriptive booklet and FREE SAMPLES > & 
se —-—_.- HILLMAN PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 


185 N. WABASH AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











returned from the clinic, he was ing his work and it ist so hap pxe' TRIAL MEDI 
questioned about any instructions pened that, in spite of being a gery are a type o 
which had been given him in re upervisor, his work required con tice that ha 

gard to pursuing his normal tant walking during the entire 0 he 
duties. The patient had been in day. Some of our finest clinic greatest development 
formed that he could return to ometimes forget that “patient 10 years. With the advent ¢ 


past SU yea 


the 


work but he should “take it easy work.” How much work is in railroads, there were time 
for a while.” Further inquiry volved when you “take it easy?” medical care was needed by in 
brought out the fact that they How long is “a while?” ured employee injured pa 


had failed to question him regard ; 2 ) sengers, and, on certain occasions, 
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injured trespassers. This was the 
start of the era of the railroad 
surgeon. It became necessary to 
qualify the physical fitness of 
engineers, firemen, tower men, 
dispatchers, and all employees 
operating trains. These railroad 
surgeons, then, were among the 
first to do preplacement physical 
examinations and periodic physi 
cal examinations. With the de 
velopment of the mining, logging 
and lumber industries, naturally 
in distant or isolated locations 
far from civilization and ade 
quate medical service, came the 
demand for mining camp and 
logging camp medical services 
These pioneer industrial physi 
cians and surgeons had many 
Numerous 


outstanding physicians and sur 


rugged = experiences 


geons got their start in this type 
of practice. Dr. Robert T. Legge, 
of Berkeley, California, who has 
completed over 50 years’ of active 
practice and teaching in occupa 
tional medicine, started his career 
as physician and surgeon in a 
logging camp. A fine example of 
this type of industrial medical 
practice is a program sponsored 
by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association. This program fur 
nishes excellent medical and hos 
pital care to plantation workers 
There are more than 27 hospitals 
and medical services established 
at the various large plantations 
The high quality of this medical 
service ha ong been recognized 
More recently, 


services have been provided on 


similar medical 


rubber plantations and numerous 


ial installations uch as 


oil and mining 
foreign countries 
dustrialization since 
sulted in all kinds 
development, including 
mobile and airplane 
accidental injuries 
resulted in safety 
and safety programs 


1910, came the 


pensation laws and, 
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jects discussed at that time in 


he various meetings of medical 


and associations inter 


ocieties 


ested in industrial medicine and 


irgery. Restorative plastic sur 


gery and physical therapy and 


rehabilitation pioneered in 
of these 
Then 


( omprehe nsive 


vere 


many industrial medical 


clinics came the advent of 


medical ervices 


in industry These included the 
ise of 


treatment 


adequate diagnostic and 


facilitic Adequate x 
ray and diagnostic laboratory 


facilitie became regular equip 


The 


thera 


ment in these departments 


industrial nurse, physical 


hygienist, all 
their 


pist, industrial 


proved how important con 


tributions were to over-all, com 


prehensive industrial medical ser 


vice. Specialist consultants were 


called in to study and treat prob 
medical 


lem cases Preventive 


became more Import 
health pi 
included chest x-ray 


diale tes 


procedures 
the 


and 


ant in industrial 


ture 


urveys, early detection 


tudies, and proper mental and 


physical placement of worker 


Some of the larger industri 


many a 10 persons in 
the Medical 
ment to service 25,000 employees 
The 
group of 


have as 


cluded in Depart 


administration of such a 


medical personne 1 and 


allied technicians has become one 


type of occupational medical ac 


tivity. There are constantly in 


creasing efforts to supply similar 


medical services to smaller indus 


with the 
the best pos ible 


ultimate goal of 
health for al! 


Great 


tries, 


employed = worke1 and 
challenges to the 
this fic Id 


satis 


many are the 


physician in specialty 
He achieves happiness and 
chal 

the 
worthwhile in 
of real 


workers, the 


faction by meeting these 


lenges adequately and, in 


meantime, earns a 


come and has a_ position 


among the 
and the community 
M.I) 


prestige 
management 


E. ¢ HoLMaLa 


dent 1WA 


‘To MEET the operational respon 
Medical Depart 
the 


wholeheartediy 


sibilities of a 


ment in industry, physician 


must accept and 


constantly keep in mind the pri 
It may 


Yet, 
physi 


mary purpose of industry 


seem trite to labor the point 


problems which plague a 


cian in industry arise frequently 


enough from the oversight of i 
purpose as to 


Industry fun 


dustry’s primary 


warrant empnasis 


tions with operating department 


as the central structure, witl 


auxiliary or service departments 


attached as they are required 01 


prove themselves to be useful 


Such auxiliary departments are 


exemplified by the legal depart 


ment, the personnel de partment, 


research and exploration depart 


advertising, safety, traffic, 


ip te The 


industry 


ments, 
enpyineering yro 
Medical 
! ich an 
The Medical Department does not 
Keep a 


sheet: it doe not 


Department in 
auxiliary department 


profit and loss balances 
manufacture 
justify its 


service to 


ol sell goods It can 


existence only througn 


departments which do manufac 
sell. Its 
the final analysis, 
their 


ture and service must, In 
help operating 
departments in job of man 
ufacturing and selling at a profit 
There are two approaches to the 
exercise of the operational respon 
physician who 


One is 


sibilities of a 
throug! 
other 1s 
In the en 
the physi 


erves industry 


plant environment, the 
through the employee 
vironmental approach 


cian needs to familiarize himself 


materials used, manu 


ses of his 


venti 


with raw 


facturing proces plant, 


its lighting, lation anita 
temperature 


other 


tion and cleanliness, 


and humidity, and item 


characterize its environ 
the 


the employee the physician should 


which 


ment. In approach through 


help select the right man for the 
trive to keep that man fit 
The 


principal 


job and 
for the job 
know the 


physician should 
physical and 
the job 
judgment and 


mental 
He should have the 
utilize 
this 
To reiterate, 


requirements of 
initiative to opportunities 
knowledge into 
both 


(industrial 


for putting 
effect 
terial 
and the 


the ma 
side hygiene) 
human side (clinical med 


icine) must be considered in the 


physician's discharge of his op 
erational responsibilities 
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T™ REAL industrial physician 
identified 


and usually functions or 


is directly with in 


dustry, 


its premises. Such a physiciar 


imbued with the philosophy of 


constructive medicine and is con 
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have problem problems not en yaged in industry. He must un an individual with = individual 


tirely related to their occupation derstand him, be sympathetic to problems of great complexity. He 
A medical program in industry his problems and = worrk He must treat soul as well as body 


but a general practitioner 
do this? The 


that does no more than treat or must realize that a worker who Who, 
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us for a moment consider the preplacement examination. The point of qualific: 
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In a well-controlled study, Crunden and Davis' re- 
cently found that emerrot abolished or reduced the 
severity of pregnancy nausea in 78.8 percent of 123 
patients usually within 24 hours. In contrast, a 
placebo of similar taste and appearance proved mod 


erately beneficial in only 15 6 percent of 122 controls 


EMETROL contains balanced amounts of levulose and 
dextrose in coacting association with orthophos- 
phoric acid, stabilized at an optimally adjusted pH 
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Serum penicillin levels attained represent a composite of those secured 


with Bremiin—the new form of penicillin—and procaine penicillin 
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SEAMLESS TUBULAR GAUZE FABRIC sriico 
vcr’ NEW QUANTITY PRICES 


Now Tubegauz, the modern, practical gauze cover- —— 

ing for surgical dressings, offers greater economy aa 

than ever before. New improved, methods of er 

manufacture and greatly increased volume of ~ 

production make it possible to pass savings on ; 

to the profession. Order your Tubegauz at this 

new, economical rate schedule: FOUR 15 YD. CARTONS IN DISPENSER 
$0-VerdRelis 3 Dex. 1 Boz. Single | Ont 02% of sizes No. 1 (% size), No. 2 


(1” size), No. 3 (1°, size—Loose Weave ), 


No 4%” —Small Fingers, Toes $2.40 $2.70 $3.00 No. 4 (1°, size— Tight Weave ), complete 


= ie 
No. 2..1” —targe Fingers, Toes 2.40 2.70 3.00 a ae . parr $ 25 
” tive, heavily enameled white 
-—- —Loose Weave 2.91 3.28 3.65 unl Ghawening bee. At 4 
. $ 


Tubegauz 


Way No 
No 


.. 134” —Tight Weave 2.91 3.28 3.65 ecncsiee. eficions 
234” —Head, Thigh, 
Shoulder, Breast 4.70 5.10 5.50 


15 Yard Rolls: No. 1 and No. 2—$1.00 ea. 
15 Yard Rolls: No. 2 and No. 3—$1.10 ea. 


Old Way PACKED IN HANDY DISPENSING CARTONS 
INDIVIDUALLY CELLOPHANE WRAPPED 


Tubegauvz Way 


Xi 


With Tubegauz it is possible to make neat, com- 
pact, efficient overdressings in a fraction of the 
time it takes with ordinary wrap-around band- 
ages. Tubegauz stays securely in place and will 


bulk or clumsiness. Thickness is readily con- 


> 

not ravel. It permits complete covering without 
\ | 8 FIVE 50 YARD CARTONS IN TRAY 
WE trolled by the number of layers applied. Pressure One each of sizes No. 1 (*," size), No. 2 


‘ Heo 
the Head (1” size), No. 4 (1°4° size, loose weave), 


For the Hand may be applied to any degree desired by twisting 
mh. B & No. 4 (1°,” size, tight weave), No. § 


— a " 
iz. Me the Tubegauz and securing the ends with adhe- 2%" sise), commen 
sive tape. Because of their non-fray neatness yi, applicator in white $ 95 
& ue lubegauz dressings may be kept on longer, thus enamel metal tray for 
& lessening the danger of infection inherent in fre- desk or can be attached 
For Elbows quent re-dressings. PRM ceGsniscaweunues 





Double Seal 
ADHESIVE 
PLASTER 


Finest grade Zim 
Oxide Plasters 


Double Seal made with pure 


para rubber and 


ADHESIVE DRESSING STRIPS selected fabrics 
Possesses unusual ADHESIVE 


Stretchable: Special weave permits resistance to heat 
Stays fresh longer PLASTER 


—Holds its firm 
ter of strip has gauze pad. Flesh 
ness—will not 


_ v é apped. Ster- 
color—Individually wrapped. Ster stretch. Tears 


Double Seal ilized. Packed 100 in Box, two smoothiy and 
SPOT and PATCH DRESSINGS ae aS ee ae. evenly without 


fraying. 
Waterproof: For minor wounds where tewilable in 12” x 


normal freedom of movement. Cen- 








Sterile, elastic dressings made with 
specially designed weave that per 10 yd. rolls in'\4", 
mits normal freedom of movement tial, May be worn in bath. Sterilized 2t £e xe 


i-Ply gauze pad in center in glassine envelopes. 100 in Box cuts and standard 


Round Spot Dressing—%”" Mercurochrome— %" x 3” pert a "° gs 
: ” ” ” ” d ‘ ve Spools 

Round Spot Dressing— 1" Plain—%4" x 3” and 1" x 3 et a a es 

Squere Patch Dressing— 1'" 


Square Patch Dressing— 2” 


freedom of movement ts not essen- 








V f } bl Write for Catalog of Complete Double Seal Line 
wy contorm without wrinkling, 


te nena — _ Surgical Supply Div. THE SCHOLL MFG. CcOo., INC. 
eas emovi Ste cd anc divid- 
 accontrens Ny ony sna Dampier ete 213 W. Schiller St. 727 E. Washington BI. 62 W. 14th Street 


ually wrapped in glassine envelopes 


Packed 100 to a box. Chicago 10, Ill. Los Angeles 21, Cal. New York 11, N. Y. 








a * of | 
PREFERRED local anesthesia 


Xylocaine® Hydrochloride (Astra) 
merits special consideration by the busy 
anesthesiologist and surgeon. Profound 
in depth and extensive in spread, its 
a ee well-tolerated effect is more significantly 
See ree, weer measured by the time saved through its 
solution without Epinephrine remarkably fast action, by which ‘so 
Geb. 996 colation te clos oon. much normally wasted “waiting time” 


plied with Epinephrine ; , “ ; 
ge Sig 2 Seen te is converted to productive “working 
pensed in SOcc. and 20cc. time . , , + 


multiple dose vials, packed : 
5x50ce. or 5x20ec. to a-carton. 

Pronounced Xi lo’cain 
(Brand of seaten *HCL) 


AN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 


A 4th dimensional approach 
to preferred local anesthesia 


Bibliography available on request 


& AS TILA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 


"U.S. Patent No. 2,441,498 





* 9 
TLEW PROVIDES MECHANICAL MASSAGE 


Thore is Nothing Like... 
Seeeeee cenesanty commen *K 
sete sence eran S/A\GRO-MAVIG 


keeps workers on the job during the 
period of therapy, eliminating waiting 


and other delays N EW 
IN THE TREATMENT OF TRAUMATIC 
OR INDUSTRIAL BACK... 


THERAPY {S PLEASANT—IMPER- 
SONAL —helping to relieve psychic 
stress —creating a sense of WELL BEING 
so often needed in relieving underlying 
causes of pain—completely eliminates 
personality conflicts 


In any therapy involving massage and heat— 
SACROMATIC will do it better—quicker 
and at considerably less cost than any method 


a... wet Re 

*“NCW NO EXPENSIVE INVESTMENT 

NEEDED as SACROMATIC may be 

rented at an extremely moderate cost ons . . i o, oe a 

prance ee sl ene ee 9 you may now be using! Completely eliminating 

cine—the SACROMATIC table is easy the need for hard-to-find physiotherapists. 

to use —dependable—trouble free — 

handsomely designed and engineered 

at Ohio State University. You will be 

proud to have SACROMATIC in your 

department 


NEW 
im te tudtient Hi SACGCRO-sMALIG, ING. 


of Wroumnitic Plaza Building, Port Washington, Long Island, N.Y 











Ylow avatlable for cvilian use — 


U. M. A. PNEUMATIC TOURNIQUET 


The tourniquet that is accepted and now 
being used by the U.S. Military Services 


A Complete Unit 


Manufactured in strict compliance with government specifi 
cations and supplied with a compact dustproof and 


waterproof aluminum carrying case. 


Soundly engineered and sturdily built for long periods of 


carefree service. 


Absolutely leak proof. 


ADVANTAGES 


+ 
) 


A MUST FOR EVERY HOSPITAL AND FIRST AID STATION 





At the phenomenally low price of 


$67.50 
Write us 


U. M. A. Inc. 
56 Cooper Square New York 3, N. Y. 











AL? 


Stationary Subaqua Hydromassage Therapy Tanks 
A Leader in Performance, Design and Quality for Nearly 30 Years 


HM.601- COMBINATION .? et ’ 
ARM, LEG, AND HIP TANK g ‘ HM.500—ARM TANK 





HM.801-FULL BODY IMMERSION TANK 


Literature on Request 


oo 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
50 Mill Road, Freeport, L. |., N.Y. 








PAINFUL and TIRED FEET 


seriously affect work and pleasure 


... there is pain and tiredness ALL OVER 


IODEX cum Methy] Salicylate 
with massage... 


stimulates circulation, relieves pain and itch 
ing. Soothes tired feet and aids in restoring 


overstrained muscles. 


1ODEX cum METHYL SALICYLATE 


is well known as a logical treatment for Athlete's Foot. 


Samples cheerfully sent on request 

















Years of exhaustive research has 


resulted in the development of 


a new revolutionary approach to 


Chronic Alcoholism. 


Alcoholism is a medical prob- 
lem — usually of the total per- 
sonality and not any single 
segment —and the alcoholic 
is a SICK person. His prob 
lems and needs are so essen- 
tially medical that he will al- 
ways remain a challeage to 
the profession. 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
LABORATORIES, 
INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 24, 
MICH. 


ALCALGSE , a corrective and supportive treatment, 
offers the utmost in safety, economy and effectiveness 
within the treatment of this type of sickness, and en- 
ables the physician to keep the patient under lose 
observance, as most weatments are completed in the 
physician's office. 

Literature on Request 


COUPON 











Ajmas 
DETROIT 24 


Pleese send me free beokler Chrense Alcoholom 


NAME 





siete 


Go eee ae oe ee 





Be ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe ee ee 





FULL 
SPEED 


DESITI 


=I AHEAD 
in TISSUE REPAIR 


Senule «a 
aoe cmc @ 
. : 


DESITIN 


OINTMENT 


the pioneer external cod liver oil therapy 


DESITIN Ointment 
proves in everyday prac- 
tice its ability to ease pain, in WOUNGS (especially slow healing) 
renew vitality of sluggish fi UICEFS (decubitus, varicose, diabetic) 
cells,and stimulate smooth fy burns, perianal dermatitis 
tissue repair in lacerated, £§ - me 

denuded, chafed, irritated, 7 é non-specific dermatoses 
ulcerated tissues —in con- 

ditions often resistant to 

other therapy. 


Protective, soothing, healing, Desitin Ointment is a non- 
irritating blend of high grade, crude Norwegian cod liver oil 
(with its unsaturated fatty acids and high potency vitamins A 
and D in proper ratio for maximum efficacy), zine oxide, 
talcum, petrolatum, and lanolin. Desitin Ointment does not 
liquefy at body temperature and is not decomposed or 
washed away by secretions, exudate, urine or excrements 


Dressings easily applied and painlessly removed 


Tubes of 1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz., and 1 Jb. jars. 


write for samples and literature 


DESITIN cuemicat company 


70 Ship Street @ Providence 2, R. 1. 
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“a marked advance in 
wet dressing therapy. . 


| 


Peek. S. M.: Traub. BE. BE. and Spoor. HL Jo: Aqueous Solutions of Sedium Propionate 
with Chlorophyll a- a Therapeutic Agent: AMAL Arch. Dermat. & Syph. 6o:263. 1953 


Prophytlin 


avoids treatment dermatitis 


Clinical investigators’ welcome the superior advantages of wet dressings 
made with PROoPpHYLILIN. the new sodium prrepeenate chlorophyll prepara 
tion. Incorporating a constituent of the protective coating of normal skin 
PROPHYLLIN makes a soothing dressing for even the most acutely inflames 


skin disorders 


more physiologic: contains ne chemieal urritants or sensitizing agents 
nonastringent: will not block sweat duct- 

markedly antipruritic 

mildly bacteriostatic and fungistatic 


cosmetically acceptable: no objectionable propionate odor atter powder is 


dissolved dloes not stain 


progr Prophylilin 


> 


to continue the benefits of PROPHYLELINS in ambulatory pattients, or when wet 
dressings are contraindicated or impracticable 

Provuyioin Powoer, for preparation 

(kacl prance ket contam- ? > vin. of prurwele 

omtammg | per cent sodium prreopenent 

polis tl Also in b-eounes ind Ify-cuines 

PRrovuyeLin OINTMENT. in | 


enitain > peer 


) 
\slan COMPANY Mi 


Vount Vernon, New York 

















Less than 


nicotine— 








in Sano Cigarettes yet as satisfying 


as they’re sensible 


Wren too much smoking is often a vexing prob- 
blem and complete denial may be difficult, it is 
good to know about Sano cigarettes, Sano all- 
Havana cigars, or Sano pipe tobacco—all with 
less than one per cent nicotine. 

In the special Sano process, the finest quality 
tobaccos are denicotinized to contain less than 
1‘* without losing their rare flavor, aroma and 
satisfying effect. 

Sano, you will find, does provide a really satis- 
fying smoke as well as a mighty sensible one. 


4 trial supply of Sano cigarettes gladly sent to physicians 


Fleming-Hall Division 
United States Tobacco Co 
Dept. B, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 


Please send me a trial supply of Sano cigarettes 
Check here if you also wish Sano pipe tobacco 


Name 
Street 


City 


QUALITY! 
ECONOMY! 
FLEXIBILITY! 
with 


GAUZTEX 


SELF-ADHERING GAUZE 


Gourtex 
Professional 
Package 
12” x 10 yd 
Regulor, 
Flesh-Tint or 
Oil Resistant 


QUALIFY! 


You can't beat genuine Gauztex for quick, 
lasting cohesion whether you require Regular 
Gauztex with its natural rubber latex coating 
or Oil-Resistant Gauztex with its plasticized 
synthetic resin coating. Gauztex is best 


The use of Gauztex means faster-bandaging 
... far faster bandage removal ...no time 
wasted cleaning off sticky residue because 
Gauztex comes off clean! Employees lose less 
time from the job 


FLEXIBILITY! 


Cut-to-order service on Gauztex gives you 
exactly the sizes you need mest in the profes- 
sional 12” x 10 yd. roll. Simply specify the 
cuts you want... 42”, %”, 12", 2” or wider 
cuts... $0 long as your combination totals 12” 
Here's more economy of time for you 


IT PAYS TO INSIST ON GAUZTEX 


Professional sample sent on request 





Of course you know Gauztex, the self-adhering 
bandage. It is the outstanding name in cohesive 
gauze, advertised nationally and to the profes- 
sion. If you desire more detailed information 
please write. 





GENERAL BANDAGES, INC. 
531 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 





for Autumn 
recurrences 


of PSORIASIS 


tyRIASOL 


Remissions of psoriasis are common during the 


summer months. Recurrences are likely, however, 
in the fall and winter. Usually these attacks can be 
moderated by prompt treatment with RIASOL. 


When recurrence is detected, RIASOL should 
be applied daily to the incipient patches. In this 
way most of the eruptions can often be aborted 
before reaching their full stage of development. 


Rapid involution of the cutaneous lesions usually 
follows treatment with RIASOL. After a week or 
ten days, RIASOL may be applied on alternate 
days, gradually tapering off to once or twice a week. 


RIASOL contains 0.45° mercury chemically 
combined with soaps, 0.5°¢ phenol and 0.75% 


cresol in a washable, non-staining, odorless vehicle. 


Apply daily after a mild soap bath and thorough 
drying. A thin invisible, economical film suffices. No 
bandages required. After one week, adjust to 
patient's progress. 


Ethically promoted RIASOL is supplied in 4 and 
8 fld. oz. bottles at pharmacies or direct. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY — 
TEST RIASOL YOURSELF 


After Use of RIASOL 


SHIELD LABORATORIES 
12850 Mansfield Avenue, Detroit 27, Michigan 


Please send me professional literature and generous clinical package of RIASOL. 








M.0 Street 
City —— Zone 


Druggist . — ; Address 


RIASOL for PSORIASIS 











insist on the 
genuine in the 


FOIL-ENVELOPE 


with genuine 


SEALED-IN STERILITY 


In the manufacture of ‘Vaseline’ Sterile 
Petrolatum Gauze Dressings, especially 
designed equipment, especially trained 
personnel, especially planned techniques, and 
especially rigid control tests assure absolute 
sterility. Heat-sealed foil-envelopes safeguard 
this sterility under all normal conditions of 
storage for an indefinite period. 

These many precautions cannot be duplicated 
in the extemporaneous preparation of 
petrolatum gauze and the usual result ts a 
dressing of uncertain sterility. Sterility is of the 


first order, so is its assurance 


Available through your 
regular source of supply 


Three convenient sizes: 
No. 1—3” x 36” strips (6 in carton) 
No, 2—3” x 18” strips (12 in carton) 


No. 3 —6” x 36” strips (6 in carton) 


VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the 
Chesebrough Mie. Co., Cons'd 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd 
Professional Products Division 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


It's Always Sterile... Always Ready for ‘1001’ surgical uses 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


TRADE -MARK ® 








Faster pain re 
Fewer side 
with B 





Studies in eight clinics of a large indus- 

trial organization show that BUFFERIN 

“can be used in an industrial clinic with 

greater freedom from side-effects than 

can ordinary aspirin, and is four to five 

times better tolerated than ordinary 

aspirin.’ Actual clinical research? 

proves that BurFt RIN fs absorbed twice BUFFERIN is Better Tolerated than Aspirin.’ 
“ fast as alpen and does not mpses the . An industrial physician writes: “A worker 
stomach, who cannot stay at his job because he has 


a bad headache is not really much better off 


REFERENCES: 
1. Gastric Tolerance for Aspirin and Buffered Aspirin. ; if his complaint is alleviated by an analgesic 
Ind. Med. 20:480, Oct. 1951 4 

nes SERE. SOOSR, that leaves him with nausea which also in- 


2. Effect of Buffering Agents on Absorption of Acetyl- » 
salicylic Acid. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., Sc. Ed. 39:21, capacitates him,""? 


Jan. 1950. 


EACH BUFFERIN TABLET cantor 


THE SPECIAL 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGE 
MAKES DISPENSING EASY 


A box of 250 individual 
packets, each containing two 
BUFFERIN tablets, hermeti- 
cally sealed in aluminum foil 
lined with protective cellulose ace- : 
tate. The special low cost is $3.25. Parl 
See us at Booth 211 Order your package today. 
National Safety Show. 


BUFFERIN ACTS TWICE AS FAST AS ASPIRIN! 
DOESN’T UPSET THE STOMACH! 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, 19 WEST 50 STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥Y. 
A similar package available from Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 3035 St. Antoine St., Montreal 30, Canade 





Long-lasting relief 


of surface pain and itching 


wth IWwupercainal 


potent nonnarcotic 


The effective and prolonged surface anesthesia provided by 
Nupercainal Ointment (dibucaine ointment Ciba) brings long-lasting 
relief from pain and itching in sunburn, hemorrhoids, abrasions, 
dermatoses and many other conditions. Its effectiveness is due 
to its 1 per cent content of 
Nupercaine” (dibucaine Ciba), 
one of the most potent and 
long-acting of all topical 
anesthetics. Issued in l-ounce 
tubes with rectal applicator and in 


l-pound jars for office use. 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Su 


CAbDmA 





